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We have just completed the application of the Dewey Decimal 
System to Perfec-Stereographs. Through cataloging Perfec-Stereo- 
graphs by the Dewey Method we have made them an ENCYCLO- 
P#EDIA OF VISUAL REFERENCE for the librarian and edu- 
cator. The Decimai classification numbers appear on each Stereo- 
graph for geographical and subject reference. Stereograph Cabinets 
are furnished free. 


Perfec-Stereographs geographically classified in the form of 
“White Travel Tours” or classified by subject reference are now 
furnished Libraries in our Improved Circulation Case. With its use 
Stereographs are as easily handled as books. This convenient and 
durable case containing one White Travel Tour (100 Perfec-Stereo- 
graphs), one Sanitary Hood Library Stereoscope, complete to Libra- 
ries for $16.67, express prepaid. 


“White Travel Tours” are giving the utmost satisfaction wher- 
ever used, whether the collection be a beginning of one Tour only 
or a complete library of thousands of Stereographs. 


The Perfec-Stereographs, with their waterproof coating and 
other superior qualities, withstand a vast amount of wear and may 
be circulated freely with a lower renewal cost than that of books. 


Perfec-Stereographs as now supplied readily fit into the economy 
of every Library, large or small. Little space is required and no 
special departments or assistants are necessary. 


Hundreds of Libraries are securing most satisfactory results with 
“White Travel Tours,” some having used them with growing suc 
cess for eight years. The number of Libraries using these Tours 
doubled last year. If interested in what others are accomplishing 
through the use of Perfec-Stereographs fill out attached coupon. We 
gladly submit by prepaid express on approval any of our 36 Tours. 





H. C. WHITE CO. of New York 
Stereographs, Stereoscopes, Lantern Slides, Enlargements 
Suite 1202, 45 West 34th Street, New York 





H. C. WHITE CO. of New York, 45 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send particulars in reference to the Perfec-Stereographs and their use in Libraries. 


Name of Library.......... 


Name of Librarian........ 
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Selection of Juvenile Books for a 
Small Library 
Beatrice M. Kelly, librarian,. Steubenville, Ohio 


The term small library seems to be 
one of sufficient elasticity to include the 
library with less than I000v. as well 
as the one with 25,000; the one whose 
yearly book fund is scarcely $50 a year, 
as well as the one with several thousand 
at its command, It would scarcely be pos- 
sible for any one paper to outline any 
feasible scheme of purchase that would 
meet the requirements of all small li- 
braries. Each has local conditions that 
must be considered. 

This consideration deals with the se- 
lection of juvenile books for a small 
library in a manufacturing town of 
about 20,000 inhabitants. Situated in 
the steel belt, the problems of the town 
are as varied, thoygh on a_ smaller 
scale, as those confronting cities of 
larger growth. Here, where the use 
of bituminous coal prevails, cleanliness 
and hard times are synonymous terms, 
and the cloud of smoke that hovers 
over the valley with its accompanying 
fall of finely powdered black that pene- 
trates into the heart of every building, 
is dear to the citizen as the trademark 
of prosperity. About 35 per cent of 
the juvenile readers are of foreign 
parentage, including not only Irish and 
Germans, but also Italians, Poles, Hun- 
garians, Russians and Croatians. Some 
are of American birth, but come from 
homes where there is a continual strug- 
gle for the barest existence; about half 
of the children come from comfortable 
homes, but generally where the material 
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welfare of the child is the only one that 
receives much consideration. There is 
a room for the children, but no chil- 
dren’s librarian, the room being prac- 


_ tically self-governed, except such super- 


vision as can be given by the assistants 
at the desk, in the lobby, or by the li- 
brarian when she can be spared from 
other work. The yearly book fund 
averages about $1500, of which from 
$400 to $500 is spent for juvenile books. 

The amount of money at her dis- 
posal, the varying needs of the chil- 
dren, the unusual wear and tear of the 
books due to local conditions and the 
general lack of care. that prevails in 
most of the homes must .all be taken 
into consideration when the librarian of 
a small library selects her juvenile 
books. If undue emphasis seems to be 
placed upon the latter consideration, it 
is because of personal experience in the 
purchase of expensive editions. When 
Stokes’s edition of Alice in Wonderland 
is returned by Tony Savelli in such a 
filthy condition that it cannot be re- 
bound, or Mary Kavinski brings me 
the Houghton edition of the Wonder- 
book with torn pages and hanging to 
the cover by a thread, and in tears ex- 
plains that it is the victim of the Klavin- 
ski baby, both books not having been in 
circulation more than three or four 
times, I feel that the library cannot 
afford to buy such editions when 
cheaper ones can be bought with good 
type and paper and can be duplicated 
to a greater extent. The parents are 
not able to pay for the book, or, in few 
cases where they are able, will not, and 
it meant the barring from the library 
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the very children we want to reach. A 
visit to some of the homes of the for- 
eign children convinces me that the 
child is only partly to blame. In the 
crowded and usually dirty homes there 
is no place where he can keep the book 
clean and safe from the inevitable baby. 
Keep handsome editions of certain 
. books for room use, and circulate the 
cheaper ones. In certain cases, as a 
great privilege, allow the more expen- 
sive editions to circulate, but only where 
the child has shown by past care of his 
books that he knows how to treat a 
handsome book. Its value is thereby 
no means depreciated. Then, again, 
where the book fund is small and the 
number of children to be reached is 
large, the content rather than the ves- 
sel seems to be of more importance and 
the fact that we can duplicate the book 
to a greater extent. We want to buy 
the most beautiful editions of the best 
in literature, and to bring them within 
the reach of every little visitor to our 
library, but when we look around and 
see how many books are needed and 
think how little money is in our book 
fund we feel that the ideal must give 
away to the feasible. 

The: spirit of the community is a 
commercial one, and the hero ever held 
before the boy’s eye is the man “who 
gets on in the world.” An antidote to 
the materialistic standard may be found 
in the’ book, which rests upon a basis 
of truth and brings before the child’s 
eye in a way he can understand, the 
ideals of a high and noble living, in- 
spiring him with the desire to bring 
forth from his own life, courage, sym- 
pathy, regard for the rights of others, 
patriotism and that almost unknown 
virtue in America, reverence. Fortu- 
nately, the demand for the “new” book 
has not penetrated into the children’s 
room, and if the book is interesting the 
child cares little as to the date of pub- 
lication. When we could buy but few 


books it would seem best to confine for 
the most part our purchases to the 
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standard books, those which have stood 
the test of time. 

The child has a right to the stories 
that were made when the world was 
young and that have proven their 
worth by their survival of the wreckage 
of time. Many a child sees its first 
clear distinction between good and evil 
in the fairy tale, so that there is an 
unconscious awakening and developing 
of the moral sense. But the greatest 
value of the fairy tale, the wonder tale, 
is in the stimulating of the imaginative 
faculties. This stimulus is not so much 
needed by the foreign child, as by our 
own American-born. Books that tell 
in simple, pure English the myths by 
which a beauty loving people explained 
the phenomena of nature and hero tales, 
such as Kingsley’s Greek heroes, Haw- 
thorne’s Wonderbook and Tanglewood 
tales. And for the younger children 
Baldwin’s Old Greek stories, Firth’s 
Stories of old Greece and Francillon’s 
Gods and heroes. Even more impor- 
tant are the Norse myths for their ethi- 
cal value and because they embody the 
racial principles of the child. A copy 
each of Mabie’s Norse stories, Brown’s 
In the days of giants and Baldwin’s 
Story of Siegfried, might all be bought 
at first and later duplicated. The old 
German folk tales retold by the Grimm 
brothers are always favorites with chil- 
dren, and the Household stories illus- 
trated by Crane is about the best edi- 
tion for the smaller library. Little chil- 


-dren also like Mrs Wiltse edition in 


two small volumes. Joseph Jacob’s col- 
lections are the best for the English 
folk tales. For little children who like 
small books to read themselves, buy 
Scudder’s: Fables and folklore, Bald- 
win’s Fairy stories and O’Shea’s Nur- 
sery classics. Zitkalasa’s Old Indian 
legends, and Miss Chandler In_ the 
reign of Coyote, will transport the child 
to the wild outdoor life and will give 
him some idea of the Indian myth and 
animal life. Uncle Remus will intro- 
duce him to Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit, 
and though children seem not to care 
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for the Harris books on account of the 
dialect, I believe if parts were read to 
them or stories told their interest would 
be aroused and they would read for 
themselves. 

The cycle of tales that have grown 
up around the name of King Arthur are 
the finest legends that we can give. the 
child, not, only on account of their 
beauty and interest, but also because of 
the wondrous spirit of chivalry that is 
so needed today. To gather around the 
Round Table with Sir Launcelot, Sir 
Galahad and Sir Tristam cannot fail to 
inspire the child with the spirit of true 
manliness. A cheap and good edition 
for a small library is Greene’s King 
Arthur and his court. For the older 
children the Boy’s King Arthur or 
Howard Pyle’s Story of King Arthur 
and his knights. The latter is expen- 
sive and perhaps cannot be afforded by 
a very small library. One copy at least 
ought to be purchased of Baldwin’s 
Story of Roland, the French hero, who 
in spirit at least is worthy to sit at the 
right hand of King Arthur. 

The merry adventures of Robin Hood 
by Howard Pyle is an expensive edi- 
tion, but I think I would economize in 
_ some other way and have at least one 
copy. 

Nothing could be more desirable than 


a revision of Lang’s Rainbow of fairy’ 


books. There are some that ought 
never to be allowed to cross the thresh- 
old of the children’s room. The Blue, 
Yellow and Brown are the best. It 
would be better to purchase a number 
of the Fairy tale readers, as they are 
adapted from the Blue fairy book, are 
inexpensive and in clear, good type, and 
not purchase many copies of the larger 
books. 

The Arabian nights, full of imagina- 
tion and humor, with their charming 
pictures of Oriental life, should be in- 
cluded even in the smallest library. 
The Lang edition is probably the best 
for general use. 

The beautiful modern fairy tales of 
Andersen have the true folklore spirit, 
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and it would be well to buy several 
editions, as all the stories are not to 
be found in any one. Mrs Lucas’s 
translation seems to be the most beau- 
tifully worded, but it is too expensive 
to be duplicated to any great extent. 
The delightfully absurd Alice in Won- 
derland and its companion, Through 
the looking-glass, can be purchased in 
very good and cheap editions, pub- 
lished by Macmillan. But as soon as 
the library can afford it, one copy each 
of the Stokes edition might be bought. 
Kingsley’s Water-babies, Ruskin’s King 
of the Golden River, Mrs Craik’s Little 
lame prince and Kipling’s Jungle book 
should be included in the first purchase 
of books, even in a small library. His- 
torical short stories and legends are 
very popular with certain children, and 
Baldwin’s Fifty famous stories retold 
and Scudder’s Book of legends are very 
good and inexpensive. Lear’s Book of 
nonsense with its jingle and humor is 
indispensable, as we need it for the 
child that craves the “funny book,” and 
even more for the rare child that seems 
to have no sense of humor. 

The absence of a love of poetry is a 
sad indication of a lack of the imagi- 
native faculty, and what will life be 
to the child if he can never rise above 
the humdrum affairs of a workaday 
world? When he is small is the time 
to develop poetic taste. One of the 
best collections for children is Golden 
numbers, compiled by Kate Douglas 
Wiggins. Whittier’s Child life and the 
Land of song by Katherine Shute are 
even more popular among the children. 
For the younger children have Mrs 
Wiggins’s Posy ring. * The poetic works 
of Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Ten- 
nyson, Scott and Eugene Field should 
always be in the children’s room. 

If I have seemed to place unusual 
emphasis on imaginative literature it is 
because of the needs of the American- 
born child in a manufacturing town. 
He has no opportunity to. see good pic- 
tures, hears very little good music and 
for indoor amusement goes to the cheap 
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theater and the nickelodian. He hears 
the rating of men according to the 
amount of money they can make. It 
may be “salary” in some homes and 
“wages” in others, but the standard is 
the same. 

The foreign child should have the 
same reading, but he has a natural love 
for the folk tale and poetry that only 
needs to be guided into the right chan- 
- nel. The books he needs and the ones 
he wants are books dealing with Amer- 
ican life. Biography, easy histories, 
stories of American home life are 
eagerly carried home and often read to 
the parents and younger children. And 
because of the influence that such a 
book may exert we should be very care- 
ful as to the story book that is’ placed 
on our juvenile shelves. As soon as 
he can speak broken English he eagerly 
asserts that he is an American, and is 
‘very indignant when he is called Itai- 
ian or Polish. He imitates everything 
that he thinks is American, and his 
conception of life as he gathers it from 
the alley and street is hardly the one 
we would have him adopt. Let us give 
him wholesome pictures of American 
boy and girl life, where honesty and 
industry are taken for granted, where 
the teaching is not found in precept 
but in the story itself. The Alcott 
books, Jackson’s Nelly’s silver mine, 
Jewett’s Betty Leicester, Coolidge’s 
What Katy did, and Rebecca of Sun- 
nybrook farm are all good, wholesome 
stories of home life for the girl. Al- 
drich’s Story of a bad boy, Eggleston’s 
Hoosier school boy, Pendleton’s King 
Tom and the runaways, Brook’s Boy 
emigrants and Barbour’s School stories 
are good stories treating of boy life in 
different parts of our country. 

The American child needs stories to 
broaden his outlook on life, stories of 
people and countries other than his 
own, such as Hans Brinker, Tom 
Brown’s school days, Shaw’s Castle 
Blair, Spyri’s Heidi, Ouida’s Nurem- 
berg stove and French’s Lance of 
Kanana. That he may learn that hero- 
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ism is not altogether an American vir- 
tue, there should be books treating of 
heroic deeds of all lands and peoples, 
Macaulay’s Lays of ancient Rome, the 
Boys’ Froissart, Henley’s Lyra Heroica 
and Yonge’s Book of golden deeds. 

There should be good editions of 
Robinson Crusoe, Swiss family Robin- 
son, Pilgrim’s progress, Gulliver’s trav- 
els and Don Quixote, that the children 
may have the opportunity to become 
acquainted with the world’s great 
stories. The Don Quixote, retold by 
Judge Parry and illustrated by Walter 
Crane, is the best edition. An expur- 
gated version of Gulliver’s travels is 
necessary, and a very good one is pub- 
lished by Macmillan. As a _ general 
thing, it is best not to buy “tinkered 
classics,” weakened versions of master- 
pieces. I have not spoken of the Ho- 
meric epics, because I have too muct: 
respect for the great master to serve 
mutilated versions of the Iliad or the 
Odyssey to the children because they 
are not old enough to understand the 
originals. Rather would I give them 
something better fitted to their years 
and mental development, and then when 
I thought a child was ready for it, bring 
him from the adult room the originals, 
either the Bryant translations or the 
prose versions of the Butcher and Lang 
Odyssey and Lang, Leaf and Myers’s 
Iliad. If he reads the watered version, 
he rarely ever reads the original when 
he is old enough to understand it. As 
someone has said, “What’s the use of 
adapting the classics to children when 
the children are already adapted to the 
classics?” Tell them stories from it, 
give them Baldwin’s Story of the golden 
age as a preparation for both epics, 
whet their appetites and do not worry 
if they do not understand everything 
read. 

Narrative biography, especially if full 
of incident and adventure, is always 
interesting to a boy and ought to be to 
a girl. Commencing with the Brook’s 
True stories series for the younger 
children, there should be on our shelves 
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Scudder’s George Washington, Frank- 
lin’s Autobiography, Thwaites’s Daniel 
Boone, Seawell’s Paul Jones and De- 
catur and Somers “Boots and saddles,” 
and such literary classics as Plutarch’s 
Lives and Tales of a grandfather. Add 
as many others as your money will per- 
mit, selecting, of course, with care and 
only after personal examination. Next 


to the folklore and poetry I would place, 


biography as an important factor in the 
arousing and developing a desire for 
higher things. 

Beautiful Joe, Black. Beauty, Jack 
the fire dog, the Monkey that would not 
kill, are animal stories that you will 
have to duplicate from the very first. 
We also find Seton-Thompson’s Lives 
of the hunted very popular. We can- 
not buy many books on natural science 
and therefore we must select with great 
care. We avoid that class of nature 
books which, under the guise of fic- 
tion, endeavors to give information, the 
result being poor story and false sci- 
ence. We try to buy books that sharp- 
en the child’s intellect and arouse his 
admiration and interest when he reads 
of the skill and ingenuity of the ani- 
mal world, or of the wonders of flowers, 
rocks and stars. In a small town he is 
not far away from the woods, and yet 
he probably does not know half a dozen 
birds by sight, and cannot tell you the 
names of the trees that shade his ‘very 
street. Chapman’s Bird life, Blanchan’s 
Bird neighbors, Mathew’s Familiar 
trees and their leaves, Mrs Dana’s How 
to know the wild flowers, may arouse 
within him an interest in the birds and 
trees of his own locality. 

Then we must have books to answer 
the question, “How can [ make things?” 
as American boy’s handy book and 
Jack of all trades, or the Amierican 
:ri’s handy book; books dealing with 
indoor and outdoor svorts: and books 
on electricity. In my own library, we 
uever can keep a book on electricity on 
the shelves, although we are always 
buying new ones or duplicating old 
reliable ones. St John’s Things a boy 


should know about electricity, Harper’s 
How to understand electrical work, 
Meadowcroft’s A B C of electricity, 
Harper’s Electricity for young people, 
are all good. Good’s Magical experi- 
ments treats of scientific experiments 
with simple things and-is always liked 
by boys. Hill’s Fighting a fire, and 
Moffett’s Careers of danger and daring, 
have a decided ethical value, as they 
treat of the heroism that is met in 
everyday life, names that are unknown 
to fame and yet in their very lives 
teaching the lesson of bravery, patience 
and endurance. 

There must be easy books for the 
little children, primers and first read- 
ers. First of all, Mother Goose, the 
children’s classic, for which there is no 
substitute. Wheeler’s edition is one of 
the best, but there ought to be several 
copies of Lang’s Nursery rhymes. Then 
the simple and humorous fables of 
AZsop, with their decidedly ethical 
teachings. Crane’s Baby Azsop and the 
Godolphin edition for the smaller chil- 
dren, and for the ones a little more ad- 
vanced the Jacob’s version. Buy Calde- 
cott, Crane, Greenaway and the Dem- 
ing picture books rather than many 
linen ones. The last are always on the 
mending shelves and in the end are not 
much cheaper than the better books. 
We carefully save all the good pictures 
from the Caldecott and Cranes and 
make scrap books out of them that are 
very popular. Then we must have lit- 
tle books that the children of the low- 
est grades can read. A few Brownie 
books, Snow baby and Children of the 
Arctic are needed to round out your 
little folk’s corner. 

American history must be well rep- 
resented on your shelves, but we also 
need simple histories of other coun- 
tries. Books of travel that are inter- 
esting and well written are very diffi- 
cult to find for juvenile readers. We 
have few like Two years before the 
mast. Geographical readers and simple 
descriptions of places and customs are 
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easier to find and it is merely a matter 
of choice of some very good material. 

But it is not the non-fiction that is 
going to give the librarian so much 
thought and care in its selection. It is 
with the fiction that she must specially 
exercise judgment. She must require 
that the book be well written, be true 
to life, not necessarily true in fact, but 


true to the life it depicts, that it has, 


a high moral tone. It should not preach 
one standard of morals and then have 
the characters act according to an en- 
tirely different one. It is therefore bet- 
ter not to add many new titles when 
there are not sufficient copies of the old 
ones already in the room. Consult the 
bulletins and lists published by the 
larger libraries, but first and last ex- 
amine yourself. Try to put yourself 
in the place of the child when you are 
reading a new book and see if as a 
child it would hold your interest. Add 
that to your experience and mental de- 
velopment when you pass judgment. 
There is no use putting a dull book in 
the hands of a child, for he will not 
read it. He wants action, plenty of 
incident, not too many characters, plenty 
of conversation, and he does not object 
to detail that might be tiresome to the 
adult reader. He does not want long 
descriptions, analysis of character and 
paragraphs of moralizings. There will 
be so many different kinds of stories 
desired. The normal boy arrives at a 
certain age when he wants only books 
that treat of Indians and western life, 
and if there are none on the shelves 
of the library he will obtain them else- 
where and most likely in the most sen- 
sational form. Better give him Brook’s 
Master of the strong hearts, Grinnell’s 
Jack among the Indians and Jack, the 
young ranchman, Inman’s Ranche on the 
Oxhide, and when he is a little older 
start him on the Leatherstocking tales. 
You will need books about shipwrecks, 
pirates, adventures on the sea and war 
stories. The girls want boarding school 
stories, and this will be the hardest 
class of books to select, for they are so 
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few that are worth the reading. The 
best that can be said of the most of 
them is that they are “harmless.” But 
do we want books whose only virtues 
are negative, to give to young girls at 
the most impressionable period of their 
lives ? 

Many of the children who come to 
the library have read only trashy books, 
if any at all, and are not ready for the 
standard books. In order to hold such 
children we must have some of the so- 
called stepping stones. No two persons 
will agree as to what they might or 
ought to be. Ina small library it would 
not seem wise to let @own too many | 
bars, you might not be able to get them 
up again. They should never admit 
Alger, Castleman, Optic, Ellis or the 
Elsie books. Sensational adventure, full 
of impossible incidents, usually charac- 
terizes the boy’s book and weak senti- 
mentality the girl’s. The trouble is that 
you have to put them on the shelves, 
as there is no one in the room to give 
them to the child for whom they were 
purchased, and children who do not 
need them, who are capable of better 
reading, see them and of course want 
to read them. 

Where there is no children’s librarian 
and no assistant to give even part of 
her time to personal work with the 
children, the librarian must exert even 
greater care than where the child is 
guided and helped in his selection of 
books best suited to his needs. The 
librarian can only give a small portion 
of her time to active work with the chil- 
dren, therefore it is of the greatest im- 
portance that there are to be found in 
the children’s room books that are 
worth while; books that will broaden 
the interests of the child, develop 
greater capacity for real enjoyment and 
give him the higher ideals that go to 
the making of the man we would have 
him to be. 





“There are few things a man cannot 
achieve if he is philosophical enough to 
forego the credit.” 
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Reaching the Rural Population 
Frances Hobart, secretary of Vermont library 
commission 

By the rural population we mean 
usually and for the greater part those 
who live upon farms, let us then use 
the word farmer, as being shorter and 
easier. 

How shall the library and the libra- 
rian reach the farmer? He is not com- 
ing after the library himself as fast as 
we could wish. But we want him to 
have it. How are we going to get it 
to him? 

First, there is the indirect way. This 
is through the press. And that does 
not mean the library periodicals or the 
great dailies and magazines in the large 
cities. It means via the Topville Toots, 


‘ the Milton Rays, and the numberless 


little weekly Stars and Couriers and 
Eagles and News that are printed back 
of the drug store in the country village 
and flourish only locally, and are read 
by the people who patronize “Comfort” 
and “Happy Hours,’ and who are the 
very people we are trying to reach. The 
following plan has been tried and has 
given excellent results: Let there be a 
publicity committee appointed of per- 
sons interested enough in library mat- 
ters so that they can be depended upon 
to work. And if each person has a 
typewriter, a gift for discovering news, 
and power of telling it briefly and in- 
terestingly, so much the better. 

Then obtain a complete list of all the 
papers published in the state, and divide 
this list among the members of the com- 
mittee; each member to supply every 
paper on his or her list with at least 
two items of library interest a month, 
and to keep this up regularly, month 
after month. If possible, each member 
should receive copies of every item 
sent out by every other member and 
these dated and marked with the names 
of the papers to which sent, kept in a 
complete and accurate file for reference 
and to prevent unwise duplication. At 
the end of a year the collection will be 
most interesting and results will be seen 


long before that time. The items vary 
in length from a short paragraph to 
articles of some length and cover sub- 
jects that will be of general interest: 
announcements and descriptions of li- 
brary meetings, notes of new library 
buildings, new or unique methods used 
in some libraries, personals about li- 
brarians, the use and manner of obtain- 
ing traveling libraries, the needs of 
certain communities without libraries, 
gifts to libraries, libraries in other 
states and countries, unusually large cir- 
culations, work with foreign population, 
institutional libraries, state aid for libra- 
ries—in fact, everything that can prop- 
erly be of public or local interest. 

And week after week reading these 
items, first the agrarian population will 
come to know that there are libraries, 
and after they have read a while longer 
they will suddenly inquire, “Why don’t 
we have libraries?” And before long 
they do. 

Another aid to the publicity move- 
ment is to get all live librarians each 
to supply the local paper with library 
items, either about the local library or 
some larger work, and to further this 
the publicity committee may very well 
offer a prize to be awarded annually 
to the librarian displaying the best col- 
lections of publicity items furnished to, 
the local paper. Many a librarian al- 
ready does this and many more would 
do it if they could see the collections 
of clippings neatly arranged and dis- 
played at a library meeting. 

The value of this publicity move- 
ment in educating the people at large 
is inestimable, and far exceeds in value 
the evangelistic effects of institutes, 
round tables and meetings, however 
valuable and near any of these may be. 
It reaches all classes and antagonizes 
no one. It is quiet, regular, systematic 
and, like the proverbial drop of water, 
will affect a stone or a stony com- 
munity. 

Usually personal contact is the 
quicker way, but it is not more lasting 
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than the steady molding of public opin-, 
ion. 

A third adjunct to the publicity move- 
ment is to have officers of a State 
library association appointed—and, for 
want of a better name, these may be 
called second vice-presidents—whose 
sole duty shall be to have friendly over- 
sight over the other libraries in their 
district in a social way. That is, to in- 
vite them to call and talk over their 
joys and troubles, to ask them to go to 
round tables and library institutes, to 
have little library teas and parties and 
picnics, and at the end of the year to 
report at the annual meeting of the 
association the progress of each little 
library in the district. This direct and 
social acquaintance of neighboring libra- 
rians_ will double the attendance at 
round tables, institutes and summer 
schools and treble the value of the li- 
brarians to their communities. It will 
reach the trustees, and the patrons of 
the libraries. and surrounding towns 
just as surely as a contagious disease. 

The librarian who is also a house- 
wife and a house mother of five will 
go to the meetings, not to discuss cat- 
aloging, but because her dear friend, 
the librarian of S., is going, and if she 
has such a jolly time that it is like an 
outing for her, she returns to her shabby 
little library room full of good cheer 
and ideas which her readers are not 
slow to feel. And with every librarian 
in the state working together, and with 
such co%peration between the state as- 
sociation and state library commission 
there is practically no limit to the ex- 
tent to which the library movement 
may be carried—to the most remote 
villages, hamlets and farm houses. We 
could not do without the A, L. A. and 
its meetings, we need interstate meet- 
ings and the State library associations 
and local library clubs; but few of these 
reach the librarian of the small country 
library, who serves with little or no 
salary and consequently cannot afford to 
journey far or long to these larger meet- 
ings. 
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Local round takles or institutes cov- 
ering merely the technical side of li- 
brary administration—reference work, 
Library of Congress cards, government 
documents, bibliography, incunabula— 
are of little interest and no use to such 
a one. 

But a local meeting of friends and 
fellow-workers, where one may talk 
over the best books for Farmer Jones 
and Deacon Brown and Mrs Club 
Lofty, and how to prevent Tom Smith 
from losing and soiling books, and how 
to manage the library trustees, and 
how to invoke a charging desk from 
an old washstand, a few laths and 
some pasteboard, how to get $25 worth 
of books out of $20, and to inquire 
how to mend and where to bind, and 
so forth and so on, with some kind of 
a jollification thrown in, will attract 
and hold the country librarian. 

A fourth accessory, by no means to 
be neglected, is the superintendent of 
schools—from the State superintendent 
of education down through the county, 
town or district superintendent, what- 
ever the system may be. Connect them 
all with the library movement, show 
them that the libraries have something 
for them and their schools, and they 
will look after their teachers, and it 
won’t matter so much if there is a new 
teacher every term, if the superintendent 
and the children demand books and li- 
brary privileges. 

If the library is ever to be a sound, 
healthy organization, on a firm, sub- 
stantial basis, it must be recognized as 
the school is, to advance side by side 
with it, as necessary and as important, 
and be controlled by the people and ad- 
ministered for the people. 

Second, the direct way. here is 
still another way of reaching the rural 
population—which is direct—and neither 
the direct nor indirect alone can ac- 
complish so much as both combined. 
It is well to hold meetings, to interest 
the teachers and children, to have -in- 
stitutes, and round tables, and mothers’ 
meetings, and study clubs and courses, 
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and reach the pastors and school offi- 
cers and summer visitors, but meetings 
at best have but a spasmodic influence, 
the teachers get married, the pastors 
and superintendents change often, the 
summer visitors. flit away, the study 
clubs dissolve when the master spirit 
subsides, the mothers become absorbed 
in a new baby or an old one, and while 
the women are the best allies in the 
world, they seldom pay taxes, and 
more seldom vote. What, then, is there 
left for the library to depend upon? 
And it is curious that in library mat- 
ters the most important part of the 
community is usually considered last— 
the voters, the taxpayers, the men, the 
farmers. 

In order to reach the farmer—as any 
other class of persons—try to work 
with him, not on him. The farmer con- 
trols practically all the elements of life, 
and he knows it, and looks with con- 
tempt on any individuals or class of in- 
dividuals that does not recognize it. 
He despises and quickly discovers arti- 
ficiality ; in the main, he is looking for 
something useful, something that he 
considers worth while. He does not 
wish to be. uplifted, or patronized, he 
considers that he is as good as any- 
body and better than some, but if you 
approach him as an equal, and have 
anything good to dispose of, he does 
not wish to be left out, and will con- 
sider the matter at least as a business 
proposition. 

One idea often predominant among 
librarians is the assumption _ that 
a farmer is a farmer, therefore all 
farmers are alike. This is a mistake. 
No one would think of assuming that 
all city dwellers were alike, that all 
lawyers were alike, or all physicians; 
there is as great difference between the 
country dwellers. Methods of farming 
and library work that would fit beau- 
tifully the western farmer are of no 
use in the East, and vice versa, the 
farmers of one state are different from 
those of another state, each county even 
has its own characteristics, and neigh- 


boring towns vary greatly in traits. Let 
us take three farmers living side by 
side and consider their differences. 

No. 1 has many lands and buildings, 
he drives his own automobile or a fast 
horse, as he pleases, he has held the 
various town offices of honor and per- 
haps been successively representative 
and senator in his own state, he is prob- 
ably county road supervisor, he lends 
money and takes mortgages like a bank 
director, he settles the estates of his 
deceased neighbors and has his hand in 
several different money-making schemes 
besides farming. His son and daughter 
go to college, his house is well fur- 
nished, more or less inartistically, to be 
sure, and books and music abound. 
Keen-eyed and hawk-beaked he looks at 
you genially over his cigar, openly jol- 
lies you, declares he never has time to 
read, but does not mention that night 
after night he comes home so tired 
from business trips that he rides sleep- 
ing, and, getting into bed, finishes a 
life of Lincoln or a book of travel be- 
fore he finally rests. He scorns all fic- 
tion as “lies” and “romances,” but he 
reads the love letters of Bismarck, with 
a shy smile, and chuckles over Bill 
Nye and Major Pond. 

No. 2 presents at once a striking con- 
trast to his stout, prosperous neighbor. 
He is thin and dyspeptic, shy and re- 
served, proud and independent. His 
face resembles Virgil or Dante. When 
he was a boy he spelled down all the 
town and still has the unabridged dic- 
tionary he got for a prize. His house 
is small and tumbling down, he works 
out by the day besides tilling his little 
land, hoping to raise his mortgage, -but 
he knows all the trees and most of the 
bird songs, and once when he felt in a 
reckless mood he purchased a set of 
nature books for $35. He has read all 
the best standard fiction and history, 
and if you gain his confidence he will 
recite long poems to you by the fire- 
light. Yes, he would gladly have more 
books. 

No. 3 has neither lands nor books, but 
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he has children, six of them. He hopes 
they will soon be big enough to do all 
the work, so he can sit all the time on 
the doorstep and smoke his pipe. He 
did not go to school much when he 
was a boy and it’s all nonsense for 
other people to go so much. It would 
be a great deal better for everybody if 
they would work more and read less. 

And so instances could be multiplied, 
no two alike, yet all wary and on the 
defensive lest some outsider deceive 
them, careful of exposing their real 
feelings, ever mindful of the almighty 
dollar, or, sometimes more properly, the 
last cent. He cannot be coaxed or 
driven, but if you play fair he is open 
to conviction, and once convinced he is 
yours for life. You cannot reach them 
by applying the same principles to every 
man. Remembering. that each one is 
different; in personal contact with men 
you must instantly and accurately size 
up your man and appeal to some in- 
stinct in him which you feel will re- 
spond. 

Doubtless a long course in human 
nature would be as good a preparation 
as any for this question of temperament. 
If this quick judgment is hard for you, 
learn to become interested in what ap- 
pears to you to be common people by 
always keeping your eyes open. The 
English habit which we imitate of pass- 
ing by unknown or undesirable human 
beings as if they were inanimate ob- 
jects may be very desirable for society 
people who have no work to do in the 
world, but it is exceedingly “bad form” 
for librarians or other people who meet 
the public and hope to influence them. 

One man may be convinced by being 
made to see that it will benefit his chil- 
dren, another by the argument that it will 
raise the value of his property to have 
a good library near him, another by his 
pride in good things for the town, an- 
other by being made to feel that his 
town will not share in all the state 
funds if it has no library, the histori- 
cal fiend by visions of a relic room in 
town. Occasionally one man will work 
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for a thing because a rival he hates is 
working against it, still another be- 
cause everybody else is going to be in 
it and he doesn’t want to be left out, 
Do not stop with one man in a town, 
or with the most influential ones, but 
in a very difficult place, get everybody— 
man, woman and child—enlisted, and 
what all the people want will come to 
pass. Beware of entering’ into local 
politics and making the library a politi- 
cal issue. 

Do not fail in persistency or be 
daunted by weather. A person who 
appears in the wettest of wet days, or 
on the coldest day of the year, or the 
hottest, or who rides all night on a 
mixed freight to be able to keep an ap- 
pointment, is considered by the natives 
to have a real and abiding interest in 
them, and one’s very appearance under 
such unfavorable circumstances creates — 
a favorable impression. 

We hear about reaching the farmers 
through the Grange. That is well, but 
the surest way is to join the Grange and 
be a Granger. If there is no Grange 
chapter in your town, then organize 
one. After you have attended Grange 
meetings for a year or two you will be- 
gin to know something of the Grangers. 
Again, work with them, not on them. 
Beware of any shade of patronizing in 
your tones or look. Let no one suspect 
that you are trying to elevate him. If 
you are so fortunate as to possess a 
Vassar vocabulary, conceal it as you 
would a blemish. You may find Yale 
or Harvard or even Oxford men among 
your farmers, but you wouldn’t know it 
by their speech. One of our oldest and 
dearest librarians has said that it is the 
height of courtesy to adopt the vernac- 
ular of the person to whom you are 
speaking. 

Forget your own importance and re- 
member his—remember that a raise in 
taxes, a sick child, a load of hay caught 
in a shower, a pie run over in the oven, 
are real and vital things to these peo- 
ple who deal in realities mostly, and 
not all the books in the world can in- 
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terest them when their practical inter- 
ests are imperiled. You wouldn’t care 
to know how to raise potatoes when 
you were on duty at the loan or cata- 
loger’s desk. No more does a busy 
farmer or his wife wish to be inter- 
rupted in the rush of their daily duties. 
In approaching them, therefore, choose 
if possible a time suited to their con- 
venience and be as brief as possible. 
After all, it is the farmer and the 
country people that are the real things 
of life; it is not they who are curious, 
it is you, it is we, it is the librarians 
that are the oddities. The country, the 
tillers of the soil, existed long before 
our time, and who knows but libraries 
may decay before the land? Yet please 
God, not! If we librarians help the 
farmers to know how to _ become 
better farmers, how to raise better chil- 
dren, how to increase the prosperity of 
the world, then have we fulfilled our 
mission. But we must not exalt our 
importance, but remember we are the 
means to an end, servants of the people, 
and only so far as we minister to the 
general good of the people are our ef- 
forts justified. 





Magazines in a Small Library* 
Frances Rathbone, librarian, East Orange, N. J. 


In the very small library, with little 
reading-room space and short hours 
during which it is open, the method of 
magazine use needs especial considera- 
tion. Probably the first thing to be 
done is to establish the library as a 
clearing-house for periodicals new and 
old, as far as citizens who possess them 
are willing to codperate. Thus with lit- 
tle expense a start in magazine liter- 
ature is made. After this, see what 
other magazines should be taken at the 
library to round out the interests and 
needs of the town. 

Under the library conditions of short 
hours of opening, and little space, the 
policy of the library should certainly 
commend the circulation 6f back num- 


*Read before Massachusetts library club, 
October 28, 1909, at Attleborough, 


bers of magazines. The time may be 
limited to three days or seven, as seems 
wise, and but one magazine allowed to 
a borrower, but the usefulness and en- 
joyment of the magazines is certainly 
increased if they may be borrowed. 

If the town is rich enough in back 
files of periodicals, so that through gifts 
from attics a dozen or so of magazines 
of the last 10 years can be secured, 
then by all means buy the 1900-1905 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. 
It will be of more use than a dozen 
reference books or histories. Try for 
it secondhand, of course. Wilson & . 
Co., the publishers, may be able to assist 
you in the matter. If you receive many 
files of periodicals farther back than 
1900, then buy the Abridged Poole’s 
Index to make them useful. 

Always accept all gifts, it keeps the 
interest of citizens with you. After 
having secured all periodical material 
that a town can turn over to the li- 
brary, what should be the basis of se- 
lection if a library can afford to sub- 
scribe to magazines? First of all, study 
the town and the users of the library. 
This is one strong reason why the li- 
brarian and not a trustee should make 
out the list. ; 

Be sure to have a magazine of needle- 
work. (This is often the strongest draw- 
ing card to housekeepers, and they need 
to be tempted from their home environ- 
ment.) There should also be ‘a good 
mechanical magazine for boys, a scien- 
tific magazine for men, and some peri- 
odical which gives a résumé of current 
events. After these consider the mag- 
azines especially adapted to the com- 
munity. Do not subscribe for religious 
magazines, but accept them freely as 
gifts. 

It may seem radical, but I believe it 
is good advice, to suggest that a small 
town library spend less money for books 
and instead invest freely in periodicals 
and circulate them. For these are 
fresh, up to date, and are a constant in- 
flux of new literature to the library. It 
is said that libraries which are open 
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but once a week seldom invest in peri- 
odicals. This, I believe, a mistake. 

It is better to have a short list of 
very good, but popular, magazines than 
a longer list of cheaper ones. Let peo- 
ple subscribe to the inexpensive ones 
for themselves. Be sure that the li- 
brary’s selection is not over the heads 
of the users. If the magazines remain 
unread they are a poor investment, this 
in the libraries where little reference 
work is done. As soon as a library 
reaches the proportions that demand a 
reference use of periodicals a library is 
justified in subscribing to the magazines 
indexed in Poole or the Reader’s Guide, 
which will prove most useful, even if 
not always read currently. 

The Wisconsin library commission 
booklet on Magazines for the small li- 
brary, gives a selection in groups which 
is aS suggestive as any list can be when 
no special town is in mind. It is a 
thorough presentation of the subject. 
In it are listed 52 periodicals, with a 
brief and clear summary of the value of 
each with source and price. 

Let us now consider the physical 
treatment of periodicals. It is not nec- 
essary to say that the Library Bureau 
periodical card for checking the arrival 
of weeklies and monthlies facilitates 
matters when the mail is opened. Next, 
if they are to circulate, the most pop- 
ular magazine will need protection of 
some kind before their popularity is 
past, for they are often borrowed even 
when six months old. 

There are various patented stiff cov- 
ers, which in some way secure the mag- 
azine. Most of these are clumsy and 
expensive. All of them are unwieldy 
compared with the flexible attractive 
cover presented by the publisher. And 
all of them, so far as I know, cost at 
least 50 or 75 cents. To have enough 
of these covers for back numbers, as 
well as current, seems out of the ques- 
tion for the small library. Next to 
these come the covers intended to stay 
on the magazine until it is to be bound. 
These are furnished by Gaylord Bros. 


year. 
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of Syracuse, in forms like pamphlet 
binders, or of better material than the 
pasteboard and paper if desired. Their 
stock covers cost five cents each, those 
made of press-board, 12 cents each. 

Cover only those periodicals which 
are used enough to become ragged and 
disreputable. 

All of the magazines can be filed bet- 
ter on shelves six inches apart than on 
a magazine rack, to my mind, and the 
expense of this special case can be 
saved. File in piles with the back to 
the front edge of the shelf, and the 
latest issue on top. This allows people 
to help themselves to back numbers. 

Post in a convenient place an alpha- 
betic and a subject list of the periodi- 
cals taken in your library. If you have 
time, post once a month articles of in- 
terest in the current magazines. 

In a very small library probably the 
binding of periodicals would be out of 
the question. If but one can be bound, 
let it be Harper’s Monthly or the Century, 
for in these one has the best of every- 
thing. But even then bind only as far 
back as use suggests. Probably 10 years 
back is sufficient. We are binding from 
1900 on because the five yearly volume 
of the Reader’s Guide starts with that 
Prior to this date file accurately. 
Small, limp magazines, such as the Out- 
look and Independent, may be kept in 
order on the shelves more easily if a 
thin board is placed upright at intervals 
between them. This may divide them 
into years for convenience. 

If you can bind your periodicals, 
bind in canvas backs, not leather, cloth 
costs less and stands shelf-wear better. 
Leather, if not handled often, will dis- 
integrate after about 15 years. Mag- 
azines of the size of Harper's Monthly 
can be lastingly bound for 65 cents per 
volume. Of course, bind only maga- 
zines which are indexed in Poole or 
the Reader’s Guide, and are of greatest 
use in reference work. Have maga- 
zines always overcast, not sewed. 

Treat as -a periodical any annual 
which is of but passing value, and so 
avoid all the work of accession records. 
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A Tropical Library 

Minerva Hart, librarian, Port of Spain 

Far away in the West, right in the 
heart of the'tropics, is a little island, so 
near the much-discussed Republic of 
Venezuela that it is supposed to be a 
tiny bit of it—shaken off by an earth- 
quake! But- this tiny bit is 55 miles 
long and 4o miles broad, with an area 
of 1750 square miles, and was discov- 
ered by Columbus over 400 years ago 
and named Trinidad, from the three 
mountain taps which first came into 
sight. Originally it was called by the 
Indians ‘‘Tére,” or the land of the hum- 
ming bird. In 1797 it was taken from 
the Spaniards by Sir Ralph Abercrom. 
bie and since then has remained a Brit- 
ish colony. Today this little island is, 
considered the pearl of the Caribbean 
Sea, and, owing to its natural resources, 
possesses wealth and prosperity far in 
advance of any other British West In- 
dian island. The principai town, Port 
cf Spain, is well laid out, in rectangular 
blocks, the streets are broad and kept 
in good order; the shops or “stores” 
are fine buildings, being stocked with 
importations from Europe and America. 
The public buildings are stately and 
handsome and vie with each other in 
architectural beauty. Among these is 
the public library, situated on one side 
of a fine square, filled with a variety 
of tropical shade trees. The design is 
somewhat Indian in style, and the build- 
ing is constructed to suit the climate, 
with open galleries on three sides. It 
stands within a garden of many-colored 
foliage and flowering plants and one side 
of the building is completely covered 
with a magnificent specimen of Thum- 
bergia grandiflora—a vine whose leaves 
and flowers grow in such abundance as 
to form a perfect sun blind. Large 
doors take the place of windows, and 
these are open during daylight and till 
9 p. m. each evening all the year round, 
except on Sundays and public holidays. 
The free reading room is well supplied 
with current literature, and it would be 


difficult to find a more cosmopolitan 
crowd of readers, among whom are rep- 
resentatives of nearly every European 
country, Chinese, Hindu, negro, Malay, 
North and South Americans, Canadi- 
ans, etc. Visitors to the library are 
allowed to read any book on the prem- 
ises, but only subscribers are granted 
the privilege of borrowing the books. 
The stock of about 20,000 books con- 
sists of a good reference library, a well- 
assorted fiction department, fine old his- 
tories and biographies, standard works 
of science and literature, and many val- 
uable editions, both French and Eng- 
lish. All the best English and American 
vapers and magazines are received by 
every opportunity and in this way the 
residents are kept in close touch with 
the outside world. In cataloging and 
classification, English methods have 
been adopted, also the card system of 
registration, all being very similar to 
those used in the United States. Shelf 
arrangement of no special kind is fol- 
lowed, but in the fiction department the 
books are placed in the alphabetical or- 
der of authors. The other departments 
are arranged according to subject, but, 
as in all small libraries, the books are 
arranged to suit the building and those 
most in demand placed accessibly. The 
library is well patronized by all classes, 
the working classes showing great taste 
for reading and study, and the average 
reader displays an_ intelligence and 
knowledge which would astonish the 
well-read of Europe and America. The 
Trinidad library is not a “Carnegie,” 
and is supported by annual contribu- 
tions from the government and the 
town commissioners and by subscrip- 
tions. The subscribers number about 
600, and are, like the visitors to the 
reading room, very cosmopolitan. 
Should the reader care to take a de- 
lightful peep into the wonders of this 
beautiful island, let him peruse Canon 
Kingsley’s “At last” and learn how 
graphically the famous _ word-painter 
writes of the “Pearl of the Antilles.” 
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A Suggestion for President of A. L. A. 


Editor of Pusiic Lrprarigs: 

I am so glad to see in print the paper 
by Mrs Elmendorf, “Things that mat- 
ter.” Our members of the Nebraska 
Library association listened to this at 
the meeting last year, and it was one 
of the best library addresses that we 
had ever heard. It struck meat the 
time, as I listened to Mrs Elmendorf, 
and has many times since, that she 
would make an excellent president for 
the American Library association. 

Just why we have never had a woman 
president, I .do not know, but I feel 
quite sure that Mrs Elmendorf could 
preside equally well with any man who 
is a member of our association. I do 
not know that you can do anything 
toward bringing about a change of this 
unwritten law, but I wish to place my- 
self on record as being one who would 
favor the person having the greatest 
ability, and I believe that Mrs Elmen- 
dorf is the equal, if not the superior, of 
anyone in the association. 

Epiru Tositt, Librarian. 

Omaha, Oct. 25, 1909. 





More About Re-inforced Binding 


Editor of Pusiic Lrprarigs: 

Since the A. L. A. committee on 
binding was more or less_ responsible 
for the introduction of reinforced bind- 
ings, I have read the letters in the 
October and November Pustic Lrpra- 
RIEs relating to the subject with much 
interest. I realize fully the difficulties 
under which Miss Hasbrouck, Miss 
Humphreys and many other librarians 
labor, and I wish to give a brief state- 
ment of the condition under which re- 
inforced bindings are produced. 

From the introduction of these bind- 
ings, there have been two great diffi- 
culties. On the one hand, the publish- 


ers have not considered it good busi- 
ness policy to keep a stock of reinforced 
bindings, and except in one or two in- 
stances have put into such bindings only 

the number of copies wanted in ad- 
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vance of publication. Naturally they 
do not desire to have a large number 
left on their hands, since if they are 
not sold to libraries, they must be sold 
at the same price as the regular edition. 
On the other hand, the demand for 
these bindings from librarians has not 
been sufficient to induce the publishers 
to change their methods, and this is 
really the reason why we have so few 
reinforced bindings, and why publish- 
ers do not advertise them outside of 
the special notices which they send to 
the libraries on their mailing list. If 
all librarians, even the librarians of the 
very smallest libraries, would demand 
reinforced bindings, it would not be 
long before all the publishers and job- 
bers would keep them in stock, and 
they would see that new titles issued 
in this way ‘were widely advertised 
among librarians. 

Librarians should realize, however, 
that publishers cannot be expected to 
put all new titles into reinforced bind- 
ings, and that they must be conservative 
in the number of copies of such titles, if 
they do decide to bind in this way. 
Librarians also should not allow the 
fact that a book can be obtained in a 
reinforced binding to blind them to the 
principles of selection. I believe that 
librarians would be much more bene- 
fited if the publishers would keep in 
stock reinforced bindings of books 
which constantly have to be replaced, 
than if they spent their energy in de- 
ciding what new titles should be so 
bound and how many copies would be 
sold. All that is necessary to bring 
about such a state of affairs is for li- 
brarians all over the country to demand 
them. The compiling of a list of books 
which would be sold year in and year 
out would require codperation, but that 
ought to be a comparatively easy mat- 
ter. 

Regarding the complaint that the reg- 
ular edition is on the shelves before 
learning of the special edition, I can 
only say that so far as I know Scribner 
and Houghton are the only publishers 
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who have issued new titles in this way. 
Both have announced the special edition 
to libraries several days (in some cases 
several weeks) before publication. All 
publishers would doubtless put any li- 
brary on their mailing list if requested. 

I have written this explanation in 
vain, if I have not made clear that there 
is a gap between publishers and librari- 
ans, and that it is fully as much the 
duty of the librarians to bridge it as it 
is the duty of the publishers. 

ARTHUR L. BAILey. 





Library Maintenance Tax. 


Editor of Pustic Lrprarig£s: 

Anent the controversy over the EI- 
wood (Ind.) library and the fact there 
brought. out, that but few cities with 
Carnegie libraries have advanced the 
maintenance fund beyond the Io per 
cent levy, let me say that the principle 
of the support of libraries is not a 
fixed amount, but a fixed percentage of 
levy on the taxable property of the city 
in question. Under this principle the 


maintenance fund grows from year to 


year as the city grows, and to a cer- 
tain extent, at least, as the needs of the 
library grow. For illustration, if the 
levy were fixed at four mills on the 
dollar of the tax valuation, then as the 
city grows the tax valuation increases 
and the library maintenance fund in- 
creases. 

But the free public library will never 
take its place beside the free public 
school “as an integral part of public 
education” until the method of creating 
library boards is changed. When li- 
brary boards,.like school boards, are 
elected by the people and clothed with 
the power to levy a maintenance tax, 
then and not till then will the library 
be liberally supported. And when this 
change shall have been made, the library 
will take its place in every such com- 
munity alongside the public school and 
rival it as a public educational institu- 
tion. A. C. Cooper. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


As Others See Us 


Editor of Pustic Lrsrarigs: 

Will you permit a school man to pay 
tribute to the excellent work of the 
librarians as he saw it recently? 

I was struck with the excellence of 
the program of the Louisville meeting 
on Thursday afternoon. Not a word 
was wasted by the presiding officer or 
by any librarian on the program. Ev- 
ery sentence counted. To a_ peda- 
gogue the participants seemed to ex- 
hibit a wonderful moral self-control, un- 
usual in educational gatherings. There 
were many speakers on the program, 
and selfishness on the part of one or 
two, in using more than a fair propor- 
tion of time, would have barred out 
others at the end. The time allotted 
eack was short, yet no one exceeded 
the allotment or failed to make definite, 
profitable points. The program seemed 
tu me a great moral achievement and 
as unusual as it was great. 

Reusen Post HALLeck. 

Louisville, Ky., Nov. 6, 1goa. 





Exhibition Material Wanted 


Editor of Pusiic Lrpraries: 

Would you kindly give me an oppor- 
tunity to return our grateful thanks to 
the libraries sending blanks, cards, bul- 
letins, reports, etc., material for exhi- 
bition to our library, and to ask other 
libraries to send us any material for 
further exhibition and study, as we shall 
hold another meeting in April, 1910? 

T. Sano, Librarian. 

Public library, Yamaguchi, Japan. 





Vacuum Cleaners for Libraries 


Editor of Pusiic Lrpraries: 

Will you kindly grant me space in your 
columns for a request for information 
concerning vacuum cleaners? I should 
like to know what experience readers of 
Pusiic Lispraries have had with porta- 
ble vacuum cleaners using electric power. 

ANNA G. RockweELt, Librarian. 

New Britain, Conn. 
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A departure—A most unusual organ- 


ization is that authorized by the law 
of the state of Utah last winter in the 
appointment of the state library-gym- 
nasium commission. It is the purpose 
to promote the establishment of gym- 
nasiums and libraries throughout the 
state for young people. The thought 
is that in the scattered population of 
the state there will be a strong appeal 
to the young people in the gymnasium, 
with its contests of agility, its exciting 
games of competition and swimming 
schools. Books suitable for the travel- 
ing libraries are being selected. The new 
venture will be watched with interest. 

A change of place—It is almost cer- 
tain that the executive board will revise 
its decision to hold the next meeting of 
the A, L. A. in New York City. Va- 
rious good reasons are given for this, 
but the chief point of interest is, the 
change is to be made. 

Those who have decided preferences 
should make them known to Secretary 
Hadley, who will lay them before the 
Board at the meeting in January. 

It is also rumored that the council 


will be called in Chicago in January, 


though for what purpose is not stated. 
In this connection it might be well to re- 
mark that each member of the council 
has been chosen to represent a certain 
locality, among other reasons, and may 
be used to convey personally to the au- 
thorities of the A. L. A. the wishes of 
his constituents. 

It is hardly a creditable showing that 
there should be the seeming fluctuation 
in decisions relating to matters of A. L. 
A. concern, that has been apparent in 
recent years, and one interested may be 
justified in suggesting that more effort be 
made to find out real conditions before 
taking action that may have to be re- 
considered later. 

It is hardly dignified for the A. L. A. 
to play “Pussy wants a corner” contin- 
uously. The plan of rotation in terri- 
tory proposed last month in Pustic Li- 
BRARIES has much to recommend it as a 
preventive of confusion. 

“In the multitude of councilors there 
is wisdom.” The council has been so 
enlarged that it ought to fulfill the scrip- 
tural proverb if there is anything in num- 
bers. 


Stay of proceedings— It will be a mat- 
ter of gratification to those interested 
in the library department of the N. E. 
A. to know that the strong protest that 
was sent in by members from all over 
the country to the authorities of the 
N. E. A. has resulted in the postpone- 
ment of the execution of consolidation 
and elimination until after the meeting 
of 1910. The executive board has, 
therefore, announced that all depart- 
ments of the association will continue 
for the ensuing year under the admin- 
istration of the officers elected, and the 
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usual meetings of such departments 
will be held in connection with the 
N. E. A. of 1g!o. 

There are three exceptions to this be- 
cause of the wishes of the departments 
for a different action in regard to their 
continuance. The library department, 
under this ruling, remains as before, 
and librarians should make a special ef- 
fort to see to it that the school people 
in their various localities, who are likely 
to attend the meetings of the N. E. A. 
next summer, are properly informed in 
regard to the value of the department. 


A worthy effort—The first number of 
the bulletin Texas Libraries published 
by the Texas library commission, is a 
credit to the young organization. The 
contents of the bulletin are devoted to 
Texas library interests exclusively, 
which is really the only legitimate field 
that belongs to such a publication. The 
libraries of a state need the personal 
touch of news, instruction and informa- 
tion concerning local affairs from their 
official headquarters. 

Over and over librarians of every state 
testify that they do not read anything 
else in the bulletins, since they feel the 
necessity of reading the material of the 
regular library periodicals, and they do 
not have time for both. If the librarians 
do not read it, do not demand it- in 
fact, it is poor economy on the part of 
the library commission to duplicate this 
work, which is already well done by 
others, thereby consuming the funds 
which they receive for the state, pri- 
marily for an entirely different purpose, 
and which funds are said never to be as 
large as needed for the work in hand. 

Texas Libraries is just exactly what 
its name indicates, and though recent, is 
an object lesson of “how to do it” to 
other and older organizations. 


The death of Miss Kreoger— A _ recent 
death in the ranks of prominent library 
workers that brought a shock to the 
whole body was that of Miss Alice B. 
Kreoger. For many years identified 
with Drexel institute library activities, 


with the output of the Publishing Board, 
with the bibliography, the cataloging 
and other kindred work of the A. L. A. 
her loss will be keenly felt hereafter in 
many lines where her help was so con- 
stant and active as to be taken too much 
for granted. 

In the full day, with her faculties un- 
impaired, her sudden death is in itself a 
consummation which everyone simi- 
larly situated might covet, though, 
as in her case, it bring a momentary 
shock to one’s fellow workers. To go 
with the harness on, to escape the bur- 
den of decrepitude, and the pain of 
a lingering illness, this is to leave 
behind only a record of usefulness with 
as few unpleasant memories as human 
nature will permit. 


The business of supplying magazines 
to subscribers has had a_ wonderful 
growth in the last few years. It seems 
to have special attraction for a certain 
class of agents. These latter are the 
kind that use bullying tactics to secure 
business. 

The subscription department of Pun- 
Lic Lipraries has been the victim of 
these anfioying tactics for some time, un- 
til further forbearance is beyond en- 
durance. Recently, we have written 
some half-dozen agencies that we will 
not do business with them further, and 
those libraries which are expecting to re- 
ceive Pustic LiprAries through these 
agencies will probably be given some 
excuse for the failure to enter the sub- 
scription to PusBtic LiprariEs. 

There are a number of old reliable 
subscription agencies with whom it is a 
pleasure to do business, and for these 
we bespeak the consideration of our 
subscribers, but for those others we 
simply refuse to have anything to do 
with them, and those libraries that are ° 
dependent on them certainly are putting 
their faith on a frail support. 

Courtesy has as much of a,yplace in 
business transactions as dollars. PuBLic 
LipraRIEsS does not propose to forego 
one any more than the other. 
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A Plea from T. J. Cobden-Sanderson 
The Book Beautiful 


At the meeting of the Illinois library 
association at East St Louis recently, 
Henry E. Legler, librarian of the Chi- 
cago public library, gave an evening 
address on the “Public library as a 
form of civic democracy.” To bring 
more strongly into relief the dominant 
note of his address, which was “the 
chief function of the library is to serve 
adequately the whole public,” Mr. Leg- 
ler read a letter from Mr Cobden-San- 
derson, in which the latter made “a plea 
for libraries as scurces of preservation 
and creation of the Book Beautiful.” 
Mr Cobden-Sanderson’s lette* is as fol- 
lows: 

If anything I have said or done can be of 
use to you, you must know how glad and 
honored I shall be by your use of it! But 
there is one thing to which, as you are 
about to speak at the National congress of 
librarians, I should like to call your par- 
ticular attention. There are, as I myself 
noted, many and_ great libraries in the 
U. S. A. But how many of them make any 
attempt to encourage by purchase, posses- 
sion, or advertisement, the creation of the 
Book Beautiful? I do not say this or the 
other book, or the creation by this or the 
other press, but the creation itself and that 
large conception of beauty associated with it 
in all departments of life, national and par- 
ticular. I do not find, I did not find in 
America—that country of great benefactions 
—that public opinion, or the opinion even of 
public librarians, as matter of public con- 
science and of public duty, had so much as 
conceived the idea of associating thought— 
the thought of today, yesterday, and _to- 
morrow—with beauty of external form, with 
the workmanship of the press or of the 
bindery. Beautiful libraries there are, old 
and new; why are there not beautiful books? 
Why does not the public, why do not libra- 
rians, ask that as the buildings are beauti- 
ful and sumptuous, the printing and the book- 
binding should also be sumptuous and beau- 
tiful? “Great thoughts,” if I may be per- 
mitted to quote myself, “deserve and demand 
a great setting, whether in building, sculp- 
ture, ceremonial or otherwise; and the great 
works of literature deserve again and again 
to be set forth in forms suitable to their 
magnitude. And this it is the business of 
the printing press to undertake and to 
achieve.” But I would add, not of the 
printing press alone—for alone, what can 


it do? Not of the printing press alone. It 
is also the business, it is the public duty of 
the librarian, of the appointed custodian of 
the pecple’s ’printed wealth! And yet what 
hitherto has the public, has the librarian, its 
official representative in the matter done? 
I will be bold and ask if any librarian in 
all the U. S. A. has bought one single copy 
of all the Doves Press publications? If 
none, of what use is all that I have said or 
done; of what use, I ask, is my titular 
appreciation? I bind not, nor do I print, 


‘for my own honor or recognition; I bind and 


print for the honor and recognition of the 
Book Beautiful and of its place and part 
in the creation of the World Beautiful, 
man’s own final goal and destiny. 

I shall be glad, then, if at the congress 
you will take the opportunity of making 
this claim to recognition known, and of 
bringing home to the assembled librarians 
what I conceive to be one of their supreme 
functions, the preservation and the creation 
of the Book Beautiful. 

Most truly yours, 
T. J. CoppeEn-SANDERSON. 





Suggested List of Biographies 


In selecting books for winter read- 
ing Dr Hamilton W. Mabie gives the 
following list of 25 representative 
American biographies: Schurz’s Abra- 
ham Lincoln; Irving’s Life of George 
Washington; Eliot’s Charles Eliot, 
Landscape architect; Hawthorne’s Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne and his wife; Hig- 
ginson’s Henry Wadsworth Longfellow ; 
Greenslet’s James Russell Lowell; Farn- 
ham’s Life of Francis Parkman; Wood- 
berry’s Edgar Allan Poe; Joseph Jef- 
ferson’s Autobiography; Perry’s Walt 
Whitman; Pickard’s Life and letters of 
Whittier; Life and letters of Phillips 
Brooks; Hale’s James Russell Lowell 
and his friends; Wilson’s George Wash- 
ington; Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin; Keller’s Story of my life: 
Stillman’s Autobiography of a journal- 
ist; Hoar’s Autobiography of 70 years; 
Greenslet’s Life of Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich; Palmer’s Life of Alice Freeman 
Palmer; Grant’s Personal memoirs; 
Sherman’s Memoirs; Cabot’s Memoir of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson; Mims’s Sidney 
Lanier ; and Lounsbury’s Life of J. Fen- 
imore Cooper. 
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Illinois Library Association* 


Report of East St Louis meeting, Illinois 
library association* 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Illinois library association was held at 
East St Louis Oct. 12-14, 1909. 

The meeting was called to order in the 
auditorium of the Public library on Tues- 
day morning by Mary Eileen Ahern, 
president of the association. The morn- 
ing was devoted to a roll call of those 
present with responses, the whole form- 
ing a profitable round table discussion on 
live problems. 

The afternoon session was .opened at 
2 p. m. by the president, who summarized 
the library situation in Illinois in her an- 
nual address. She spoke in part as. fol- 
lows: 

A survey of conditions in Illinois for 
the last few years shows an appreciation 
of libraries spread over the state, as it 
were a stream, without depth, and for 
the most part without force, turned 
aside and overcome by the slightest .of 
obstacles. But flowing along certain 
lines, where the soil of appreciation was 
suitable, there has been a channel worn 
and deepened, into which the waters 
have steadily, if slowly, gathered them- 
selves, until today, in preparation of ma- 
terial on which to work, and in antici- 
pation of accomplishment, the library 
situation in Illinois is not excelled in 
any other state. It is a time for con- 
gratulation. It is a time for hopefulness. 
It is a time for sympathetic fellowship, 
for “A long pull, a strong pull, and a 
pull altogether” in the cause of library 
development in our state. 

A note of regret that sounds under 
the pzean of joy is caused by the absence 
from among us of those who were early 
in the day carrying the burden of the 
association. IIlinois owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Dr Poole, who was the first mis- 
sionary of the modern library movement 
in our state. Without meets and with- 
out bounds is the gratitude earned of 
the library cause, by Katherine L. Sharp, 


*PuBLIC LIBRARIES is the official organ of 
Tilinois library association. 


who, in 1892-1893, organized and de- 
veloped systematic library training of a 
high order in Illinois, when library train- 
ing itself was on trial in educational cir- 
cles. So well did she do her work along 
this line, that in 1896-1897, the univer- 
sities of the great states of Wisconsin 
and Illinois both desired to secure the 
presence of this school in the catalog 
of their advantages as the best sources 
of educational advantages. The univer- 
sity of Illinois won in this contest, but 
spurred the university of Wisconsin to 
greater activity, and in the achievement 
of the library school of Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois may take a just pride in that its 
first seeds were sown and nourished by 
Illinois spirit, furnished by the directors 
of the first library schools in Wisconsin. 

The dynamic powers of Andrew H. 
Hopkins, in his work for Illinois libra- 
ries, attracted attention, aroused interest 
and developed activities, which have 
contributed in no small degree in the 
promising conditions which confront us 
today. But the work of the past is fin- 
ished, the outlook of the present is prom- 
ising. No other state in the Union pre- 
sents today the same array of talent at 
the very point of vantage that is offered 
in the library situation in Illinois. 

In this Queen city of Southern TIlli- 
nois there has arisen in these past few 
years an appreciation in the East St 
Louis public library that sees the best 
things for education that are offered in 
a public library. The little city of Cairo, 
that has stood for so long alone, trying 
for good libraries, strong in her isola- 
tion, cheerful in deprivation, heartily and 
sincerely sympathetic in every movement 
for the betterment of library conditions, 
has grown strong in library force by the 
very earnestness of her efforts for the 
library cause in the state. 

The University of Illinois has allayed 
the nervous feeling that arose in the 
severance of relations with the founder 
of the library school, and offers today to 
those who are seeking a source for li- 
brary education, a director who is the 
peer of those in charge of library 
schools. 
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The great city from which some of us 
have come, steps into the library circle 
today with no excuse to offer for the 
prospects of the libraries within its quar- 
ters, so far as they are public institu- 
tions. Chicago’s “I Will” was as defi- 
nitely and strongly uttered, when the 
time came to act for the library cause, 
as on any other occasion in its historical 
career. Within its borders today we 
find the headquarters of the American 
library association, in charge of one who 
had already won the approbation of his 
fellow workers in the ranks of the li- 
brary commissions, whose judgment and 
ability have received recognition in the 
president’s chair in the League of Li- 
brary Commissions, and whose appre- 
ciation of the power of a book has re- 
vivified the library forces of a sister 
state, from the lake cities on the north 
to the river towns on the south; whose 
optimism and clear insight are to be 
placed at the services of the whole coun- 
try, but which in reaching the borders 
of the country must percolate through 
its Illinois environment. And to his se- 
rene look, which we may translate as one 
of inquiry, as to our attitude toward him 
and his work, we respond “Friends all.” 

Chicago has honored herself and the 
cause of librarianship by calling to her 
great public library one who stands in 
the front rank professionally, one whose 
counsel and energy are sought and used 
by the greatest in library work. He 
comes to us from the great library state 
of Wisconsin at a time when we are 
ready to begin for our own state that 
same work which, under his direction, 
has conferred so much honor and advan- 
tage on Wisconsin, and undoubtedly we 
shall profit in the state by his coming to 
Chicago. And that brings us now to 
speak of the recently’ organized work of 
library extension for Illinois. 

We are proud of our state, proud of 
the men and women who have made her 
history bright and glorious in the past. 
We are proud of the heritage which they 
have left us and our hearts are strong 
within us that we will not retreat one 
inch, that we will not abate “one jot or 


tittle” of what they claimed and held for 
us, in our history, political, social, civic, 
economical and educational. In the las¢ 
named we find our place and today, with 
a promising answer to our oft-repeated 
request for state supervision, we are 
ready to stand up and put into concrete 
form, the fulfillment of our promise, that 
in this, as in any other relations, we 
shall give our full quota of professional 
helpers to our beloved state. These are 
the thoughts, in varying degrees, that 
fill our minds today, as we gather to 
hold the thirteenth annual meeting of 
the Illinois library association. 

We are librarians because we feel that 
in these lines there are greater oppor- 
tunities for helpfulness, greater vistas of 
optimistic outlook, greater results in act- 
ual returns worth while, than in any 
other line of work which we might have 
chosen. We are glad to be here, united 
in a common cause. We come with 
singleness of purpose and honesty of in- 
tention, reaching to all who are. inter- 
ested in our work, the right-hand of fel- 
lowship, feeling that wherever the line 
of duty may call us in our professional 
relations, we can stand before the world 
without fear of challange, fully able to 
say, 

“Though under an alien sky, 


Pleasure it is to say 
Of no mean city am I.” 


Secretary Drury presented his annual 
report, showing 113 members of the as- 
sociation. The minutes of the Galesburg 
meeting, printed in Pusrtc Lrpraries, 
were approved. A statement on publish- 
ing “Illinois libraries” was given as fol- 
lows: 

Part 5 has been pushed forward 
through printing. Parts 3-5 have been 
sent to the subscribers, numbering 110 
copies of each, 

The difficulty that faces us is the un- 
fortunate shortage in parts 1-2. These 
were printed by University of Illinois 
and distributed to a selected list of li- 
braries in Illinois. But out of 110 copies 
of Parts 1 and 2 due to subscribing li- 
braries of 1907, only 24 had been sent 
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out in list distribution by the University, 
leaving 86 to be supplied. 

At present there are on hand of Part 
I, 43 copies and of Part 2, 47 copies. 
making a shortage on Part 1 of 43. 

The only practical way of solving this 
difficulty sems to be to ask those libraries 
which subscribed for more than one copy 
to accept but one. For example, Peoria 
which subscribed for five forgoes its 
claim and will accept but one copy of 
Parts 1-2. These being supplied in the 
first distribution reduces the shortage to 
38. A few others have expressed their 
willingness to do this, and if enough 
do so, it will still be possible to clear up 
a much-tangled situation. 

The secretary also presented an in- 
vitation for the Illinois library associa- 
tion to be represented at the Interstate 
meeting at Louisville, October 20-22. 
The president of the association was au- 
thorized to be the representative. 

Mr Blackwelder for the St Louis 
public library extended an invitation to 
visit the central library and branches. 

The main topic for the afternoon was 
then introduced, “The relations of 
schools and libraries.” 

F. A. Kendall, of Naperville, spoke 
on the Illinois Pupils’ reading circle, of 
which he is manager, giving a short 
history of its origin and growth, and 
showing how it encouraged the reading 
of good books among the pupils in the 
public schools. 

Three plans of providing books have 
been followed: 

1) The collection of books for a 


school library. This is managed by the: 
- teachers securing contributions as gifts 


or by school entertainments. 

2) Supplementary reading, The books 
may be purchased by the school authori- 
ties for class use as supplementary read- 
ing. 
3) Individual ownership. The pupils 
may purchase individually the books 
suited to their respective grades. 

It may be possible to develop a fourth 
plan, by which it is hoped that in cities 
where public libraries are maintained, 
the books may be obtained and the work 


directed through that channel. This will 
not assist the circle unless the books are 
ordered directly from the manager, for 
no funds are provided for furthering the 
work, other than those from the sale of 
books. 

The work has been carried on for 14 
years with fluctuating results. In 1895, 
800 books and 203 diplomas were 
shipped to schools and libraries. In 
1908, 29,253 books and 15,300 diplomas 
were sent. 

The value of the circle is almost un- 
limited. It provides a list of books to 
select from, adapted to the work and 
ability of the children. It enables the 
teachers to get books for school libra- 
ries at a price generally lower than the 
retail price. It interests the children in 
books. The award of a diploma sus- 
tains the interest. It has had a gratify- 
ing influence on the conduct of the chil- | 
dren. It increases interest in school 
work. It does not add to but lightens 
the teacher’s work. 

There has been a noticeable elevation 
of reading taste all over the state, not 
only among the children, but the books 
are having an influence on the elder mem- 
bers of the family. The circle wishes 
to induce the pupils to read not a half- 
dozen good books and get a diploma, 
but to acquire a taste that will be satis- 
fied with only good books and many of 
them. 

The discussion of this paper was 
opened by U. J. Hoffman of Springfield, 
assistant superintendent of public in- 
struction. He illustrated the way the 
circle works in the schools and spoke 
of the list of suggested reading for pu- 
pils issued from the office of the state 
superintendent, 

A practical review of recent books in 
biography, travel; and subjects other 
than fiction was given by Anna May 
Price, assistant professor in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois library school. This 
list will appear later. 

The absences of Edna Lyman, who 
was to have given a paper on children’s 
books, and of Edward Hertzberg, of 
the Monastery Hill bindery, Chicago, 
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who was scheduled to talk on library 
binding, caused these subjects to be 
passed. 

The program concluded with an- 
nouncements and the reading of a tele- 
gram of greeting from Katharine L. 
Sharp and a letter from Ange V. Mil- 
ner. 

Tuesday evening was pleasantly spent 
at a large reception in the Elks’ club 
rooms, given by the East St Louis 
Women’s clubs. Mrs M. M. Stephens 
greeted the guests and introduced Mayor 
Silas Cook, who gave the address of 
welcome. Andrew Zittel, president of 
the library board, spoke on its behalf, 
and Miss Montfort, supervisor of music 
in the public schools, sang. Miss Ahern, 
on behalf of the library association, re- 
sponded to the words of welcome. After 
these exercises the evening was spent 
in social intercourse, with refreshments. 

Wednesday morning’s session began 
with two round tables, 

Miss Webber, librarian of the Jack- 
sonville public library, conducted one 
for ‘small libraries,” at which the main 
subject was the loan of books in various 
ways and under varying conditions, the 
use of readers’ and teachers’ cards, fines, 
reserves, renewals, and rent collections. 

F. K. W. Drury, assistant librarian of 
the University of Illinois, conducted the 
other round table for “coilege and refer- 
ence libraries,” emphasizing the use of 
the library column in the local news- 
papers and ways and means for filling it ; 
the care of books reserved far students ; 
and discussing the extent of reference 
work outside the city. 

At 11 0’clock the association reassem- 
bled as a body, and after announcements 
the president appointed the committees 
on resolutions and the auditing com- 
mittee. 

The nominations of officers by the 
council were read and posted. 

The main topic for the morning was 
“State institutions as related to the li- 
brary work of the state.” 

The first report was given by P. L. 
Windsor, the new director of the IIli- 
nois library school at Urbana. Some of 
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the main functions of the school are to 
teach library science, to be a laboratory 
in which to test library methods, to in- 
still enthusiasm for library work, and to 
aid in library and university extension 
in the state. 

Anne Jackson, of the State school for 
the blind, at Jacksonville, reported on 
the Teachers’ library there. J. H. Free- 
man, formerly of that institution, spoke 
of the large output of music for the 
blind which this institution issued in 
American Braille and which is obtaina- 
ble by the libraries in Illinois. 

The secretary read letter reports from 
the State hospitals for the insane at 
Jacksonville and Peoria; from the State 
penitentiaries at Joliet and Menard; and 
from the Soldiers’ Orphans’ home at 
Normal. All of these showed an in- 
creased interest ‘in the library work 
among the inmates. 

The meeting closed with the treas- 
urer’s report, which showed total re- 
ceipts for the year of $179.16 and dis- 
bursements $106.17, leaving cash on 
hand $72.99. The institute fund had 
been closed out, and the “Illinois li- 
braries” account reopened with $151.51 
returned from the University of Illinois 
but again closed out by the payment of 
$135.85 to Miss Sharp for the making 
of plates and $15.66 to the secretary for 
incidental expenses. 

The report was referred to the audit- 
ing committee, consisting of C. J. Barr, 
of Chicago; Mary G. Keane, of East St 
Louis, and T. H. Utterback, of Spring- 
field. This committee later reported it 
had examined the accounts and found 
the items correct. 

The afternoon session opened at 2 
p. m. 

The president reported on the work 
of the legislative committee, and on how 
the matter of a library commission was 
turned over for leadership to the I. F. 
W. C., with the Library association as 
an auxiliary. Nearly 1300 letters were 
written by the president to library trus- 
tees, librarians and teachers, urging 
them to secure personally pledges of sup- 
port for the commission bill from their 
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local members of both the House and 
Senate. Gratifying responses were re- 
ceived from a very large number. 

Mrs Eugenie M. Bacon, of Decatur, 
representing the State federation of 
Women’s clubs, and the newly appointed 
member of the new Library extension 
committee, spoke in part as follows: 

You are too familiar with the many 
attempts to secure a library commission 
and the benefits to be derived therefrom 
for me to dwell on these points. But you 
may be glad to know how sympatheti- 
cally and actively the club women of the 
state have been your co-laborers during 
the years in attaining the goal which 
has been partially reached today. 

In 1898, about three years after your 
first efforts for a commission, the IIli- 
nois federation of Women’s clubs began 
its pioneer work in sending out its first 
traveling libraries, conducting its first 
campaign in Cook, LaSalle, Stephenson, 
Kane, Champaign, Bureau, Macon, and 
McHenry counties. 

In three years the clubs had donated 
170 collections, and in four years 225 
libraries were being circulated in 53 
counties of the state. During 1905-6, 
328 were reported. 

At East St Louis one year ago this 
month the I. F. W. C. voted unanimously 
to endorse the bill which the Illinois 
library association would present to the 
General Assembly. 

Later by conference and agreement 
with the legislative committee of the 
Library association, this legislation was 
transferred to the legislative committee 
of the I. F. W. C. Naturally the chair- 
man of this committee felt a grave re- 
sponsibility in assuming such large 
duties, in view of the many failures of 
the past 13 years, and gave the subject 
much consideration in order that success 
might crown the effort. 

Profiting by the experiences of the 
past, the effort was directed along the 
line of least resistance. With example 
of several states it seemed best to ask 
for some amendments to the State 
library law, thus uniting the library in- 


terests of the state, rather than to create 
an independent board. 

With this in view, Mrs Everett, the 
president of the I. F. W. C., and the 
legislative chairman went to Spring- 
field March 10, 1909, and in company 
with Senator H. M. Dunlap and wife 
called upon Governor Deneen and Su- 
perintendent of public instruction Blair, 
and communicated with James A. Rose, 


Secretary of state, at his home, as to the 


advisability of such procedure. The co- 
operation of the State library commis- 
sioners was thus secured, and the three 
gentlemen composing this board gave 
valuable and constant assistance. 

Senator D. W. Helm was next called 
upon, he having promised previously to 
present the bill. A visit was made to the 
state library to consult the statutes of 
other states, and a typewritten copy of 
the three amendments to the state library 
law which would provide for the per- 
sonnel of the board, a central bureau of 
advice and information, and an organi- 
zer, was made by T. H. Utterback. 

All this was accomplished in less than 
five hours spent in Springfield at the 
state capitol. Upon returning to Decatur, 
typewritten copies of the proposed 
amendments were made, and these were 
sent with letters to the State library 
commissioners. 

Having secured their favorable con- 
sideration, Senator D. W. Helm of 
Metropolis presented the bill on April 
I, 1909. It was referred to the commit- 
tee on Education and on April 22 a hear- 
ing was given in the committee. At this 
hearing were present Senator Helm, 
Supt. Blair, State Treasurer Russel, H. 
C. Remann, librarian of the Springfield 
public library, Mrs E. A. Curtis, chair- 
man of the library extension committee 
of the I. F. W. C., Mrs Alice G. Evans, 
librarian of the Decatur public library, 
and Mrs Eugenie M. Bacon, chairman 
of the legislative committee of the I. F. 
W. &. 

The bill was improved by some slight 
amendments and voted out of committee. 
It passed the Senate May 5, went then 
to the House as a Senate bill, was 
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referred to the Library committee, and 
passed the House, May 28. 

Governor Deneen signed the bill June 
14 and it became a law July 1, 1909. 

Many members of both the Senate 
and House gave personal support and 
worked for its passage. Besides these, 
club women, librarians, collegiate alum- 
nz, and patrons of the traveling libraries 
gave their loyal support by personal ap- 
peals and letters to the legislature. To 
all of these credit is due for the co- 
operation given Senator Helm in his ef- 
forts in behalf of this measure. 

On September 28 the State library 

commissioners selected and appointed 
Mrs Eugenie M. Bacon of Decatur for 
two years and Prof. Joseph H. Freeman 
of Aurora for one year, who with Secre- 
tary of state James A. Rose as chairman 
will compose the new commissioners of 
library extension, The appropriation for 
this board was included in the omnibus 
bill and is $1500 annually. 
. The board of directors of the I. F. W. 
C. met in Chicago, October 2 and unani- 
mously voted to tender to the state the 
225 libraries belonging to it. 

Mrs Bacon was followed by Henry E. 
Legler, formerly secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin library commission. He spoke of the 
history of commission work by states 
begun in 1890 by Massachusetts, and il- 
lustrated the eastern principle of direct 
financial aid to libraries and the western 
principle of trained service. He then 
outlined the varied activities of a library 
commission, showing its relation to 
libraries is as the state board of educa- 
tion is to the schools. Its functions are 
to stimulate the organization of new 
libraries acting as guide, counselor, and 
friend, and to stimulate those already in 
existence. It uses the traveling library to 
supplement a library’s resources, to as- 
sist study clubs, to go where no library 
is. It acts as a clearing house for mag- 
azines, making pamphlets of articles 
where the whole issue cannot be used. 
It loans expensive books and sends out 
pictures, it aids in book selection. In all 
these ways the Library commission jus- 
tifies its existence. 
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Mr Legler’s helpful suggestions for 
work were followed by words of appre- 
ciation from Prof, J. H. Freeman, the 
other member of the new library com- 
mission who emphasized the two cardi- 
nal principles of selection and distribu- 
tion of books. 

The meeting then considered some 
problems of the library trustee and H. 
G. Wilson, secretary of the Chicago 
public library, presented a clear state- 
ment on the “Library tax laws of IIli- 
nois.” 

The law of 1872 provides for the 
maintenance of public libraries of two 
classes: Incorporated cities, and incor- 
porated towns, villages, and townships. 
Incorporated cities are again divided 
into two classes: Those over 100,000 
population whose tax for library pur- 
poses has been one mill on assessed 
value, and those under whose rate has 
been two mills, 

The Mayor bond bill in force after 
July 1, 1909, has changed these rates to 
6/10 of a mill and 1.2 mills respectively, 
because of the change in finding the as- 
sessed value. This has been raised from 
1/5 of the actual value to 1/3, in order 
that the bonded debt of Chicago might 
be increased. Mr Wilson illustrated the 
working of the new law and showed the 
income for ordinary cities would be the 
same. He also showed how the new 
Juul bill worked hardship to the Chicago 
public library. 

This clear presentation of the law was 
welcomed by all and led to an interesting 
discussion which closed the meeting. 

The evening session was held in the 
auditorium of the high school. Miss 
Ahern presided and introduced the 
speakers. 

Dr A. E. Bostwick, librarian of St 
Louis public library, gave the first ad- 
dress on “The present status of the 
library in the community.” The public 
is realizing more than ever that there is 
a public library. There is a vividness of 
vision in these days on civie questions, 
and the public will be asking soon what 
is the library doing to justify such a 
great expenditure. We librarians must 
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be ready to give our answer. The day 
of the small and little questions is pass- 
ing away and the big questions are be- 
fore us. The discussion of tactics is 
about over, library strategics is now 
prominent. And this is right. It is neces- 
sary to know tactics but tactics alone 
does not win battles. Strategy does that 
and sometimes wins without fighting at 
all. The conspicuousness of the library 
in the public eye makes it necessary to 
study strategics; and libraries are in a 
better ‘position to take up large ques- 
tions than any other profession. 

Henry E. Legler, the new librarian 
of the Chicago public library, followed 
with an address on “The library as a 
symbol of democracy, a sociological la- 
boratory.” As a text he read a letter 
from Mr Cobden-Sanderson advocating 
that the book beautiful be recognized 
more in the public libraries of America. 
Mr Legler contended that the book was 
an expression of the life of the people; 
in the early days of printing books were 
for the few — the nobles and rich, 
scholars fed on scanty fare. More and 
more has the book become the property 
of the many until the public library col- 
lects and distributes them to every one. 
Mr Legler illustrated his meaning by 
telling in a realistic manner the allegory 
of the three dreams. 

Chalmers Hadley, the. new secretary of 
the A. L. A., with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, followed these addresses as the 
representative of the A. L. A. He spoke 
of the office in the Chicago public library 
and of its aim to be a central bureau of 
advice and information. To do this a 
collection of annual reports of libraries 
will be started and kept up to date. Mr 
Hadley illustrated the possibilities of the 
headquarters and a permanent secretary 
by quoting from, letters of request al- 
ready received. He closed with an in- 
vitation to all to suggest, to ask and 
visit. 

He brought greetings from the Iowa 
library association in session at Des 
Moines, and upon motion it was voted 
that the secretary send a suitable re- 
sponse, 


On Thursday morning, the association 
spent an interesting hour in news items 
and interesting things in print given by 
the president. The question box fol- 
lowed with many valuable suggestions 
and discussions. 

The committee on resolutions reported 
as follows: 


Resolved: That the thanks of the IIli- 
nois state library association are due to the 
board of directors, the librarian Mr Wood- 
ruff and the staff of the East St Louis pub- 
lic library, the East St Louis woman’s clubs, 
the East St Louis teachers’ association and 
the East St Louis commercial club, for their 
labors in providing for the comfort and con- 
venience of our meetings, and for their 
cordial welcome and generous hospitality. 

That the thanks of the association ire 
also tendered to Dr A. E. Bostwick and the 
St Louis library board for their codpera- 
tion, 

That our thanks are extended to Ernst 
Hertzberg & Sons of the Monastery Hill 
bindery for binding gratuitously the records 
of the association from 1896 to 1902. 

That the association is honored in wel- 
coming to our state H. E. Legler, Chal- 
mers Hadley and P. L. Windsor. 

That we express our appreciation to the 
Illinois state legislature for the passage of 
the bill providing for a state library com- 
mission. 

That we congratulate the state library 
commission in securing the services of J. 
H. Freeman and Mrs George R. Bacon as 
members of the library extension commis- 
sion. 

That our state is fortunate,in having been 
selected as headquarters of the American 
library association. 

Be it further resolved, That the especial 
gratitude of the association is due our re- 
tiring president Miss M. E. Ahern at the 
close of her two years’ faithful service and 
that we record our appreciation of her un- 
tiring efforts in behalf of the library inter- 
ests of the state which have been so largely 
instrumental in securing a library commis- 
sion, 

H. C. REMANN, 

Emma R. JutTrton, 

Mary B. Linpsay, 
Committee. 


Upon motion it was voted that the re- 
port be accepted and spread on the min- 
utes and that the section in regard to 
the legislature be sent to Secretary Rose, 
Governor Deneen, and Superintendent 
Blair. 

Mrs K. M. Howze, librarian of the 
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Commonwealth Edison Co. of Chicago, 
gave an informal talk on her work in 
this special library, emphasizing the ref- 
erence features and the Weekly Digest 
of the technical periodical literature. 

The secretary announced that no ad- 
ditional nominations for officers of the 
association had been received, and it was 
therefore voted that the secretary cast 
the ballot. The following officers were 
elected for the year 1909-10: 

President, Nellie E. Parham, Bloom- 
ington, Withers public library; vice- 
president, H. C. Remann, Springfield, 
Lincoln library; secretary, F. K. W. 
Drury, Urbana, University of Illinois; 
treasurer, Jane P. Hubbell, Rockford 
public library. 

Members of the Council, terms to ex- 
pire in 1912: 

James Shaw, Aurora, Public library: 
Mary B. Lindsay, Evanston, Public 
library. 

Miss Ahern concluded the session with 
a few words of farewell and the meet- 
ing adjourned to meet in 1910 as the 
executive board may elect. Invitations 
were received from Jacksonville, Joliet 
and the University of Illinois. 

The hospitality of East St Louis was 
shown in many ways, especially in the 
reception by the women’s clubs, and the 
trolley ride to Monk’s mound by the 
Commercial club. 

On Wednesday evening the alumni of 
the University of Illinois library school 
held a reunion dinner with plates for 16. 
P. L. Windsor, the new director of the 
school, was the guest of honor. 

F. K. W. Drury, Sec’y. 

After the meeting Miss Ahern tend- 
ered her resignation as a member of the 
executive board. It was reluctantly ac- 
cepted and Mrs Alice G. Evans was 
chosen to fill the vacancy. 





“To attain noble character one must 
use his will power, not in a negative way 
by refraining from doing anything bad, 
but in a positive way, by deliberately 
choosing to do that which is good. 

“We see things not as they are, but as 
We are.” PATRICK. 
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Ohio Library Association* 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Ohio library association was held on 
October 21-22, at Louisville, Ky., when 
all meetings other than business were in 
joint sessions with Kentucky and In- 
diana library associations. The general 
sessions were most interesting and in- 
spiring and that members of the O. L. 
A. were most enthusiastic of the hospi- 
tality was expressed by the following 
resolution : 

The members of the Ohio library asso- 
tion at a tri-state meeting, which, in its 
the guests of the Kentucky library associa- 
ciation at a tri-state meeting, which, in its 
marked success, has been full of inspiration, 
a meeting of which the spirit bodes well for 
the increasing prosperity of librarizs in the 
central west. We here record our apprecia- 
tion of the courteous hospitality extended by 
the Kentucky association and the people and 
library of Louisville. We shall carry to our 
homes the memory of two days delightfully 
lived. 

The business sessions, Anna L. Morse, 
president, were necessarily short, com- 
prising mostly report work, the follow- 
ing committees reporting—cataloging, 
county library, interrelation of libraries, 
legislation, library and school, library 
training, special library editions and 
women’s clubs. 

The committee on county libraries, N. 
D. C. Hodges, chairman, reported that 
the public library of Mansfield, Martha 
Mercer, librarian, has been free to the 
residents of Richland county since the 
opening of its new building last Decem- 
ber. The county commissioners have re- 
fused financial aid, the city paying all 
the expenses. The same is true of the 
Birchard library at Fremont. Move- 
ments for the establishment of county 
libraries are on foot in Ross and Holmes 
counties, while the trustees of other pub- 
lic libraries in the state have written for 
information regarding the maintenance 
and administration of a county library. 
Miss Downey, state library organizer, 
reports that the township system is at 


*PuBLIC LIBRARIES is the Official organ of the 


Ohio library association. 
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present developing faster than the 
county. 

The report on Inter-library loans, 
Linda A. Eastman, chairman, indicated 
an encouraging increase in the number 
of libraries taking advantage of inter- 
library loans, though the smaller and 
weaker libraries, which really need it 
most, have yet to be aroused to this need 
of supplementing their own resources. 
It recommended that the committee 
hereafter collect and file at the State 
library data in regard to the resources 
available for loans from the various 
libraries, lists of expensive works and 
sets and their location; also, that the 
committee study the question of cost of 
transportation of inter-library loans. 

The committee on legislation, S. L. 
Wicoff, chairman, reported that the bill 
regarding certification of librarians had 
been introduced into the lower house at 
the last meeting of the General Assem- 
bly and referred to the committee on 
libraries. W.H. Brett spoke of the de- 
sirability of a library pension law and 
moved that the committee on legislation 
be authorized to draw up a law provid- 
ing for a minimum pension of $300 a 
year, 

The committee on the relation of 
library and school, Esther Straus, chair- 
man, reported increased activity in the 
work at teachers’ institutes. Thirty-one 
institutes were attended by the commit- 
tee, when practical talks were given on 
how the library can help the school and 
how teachers can get books in Ohio. 
Material was also supplied to educational 
periodicals in Ohio. The committee 
recommended a closer affiliation with 
teachers’ associations and reading cir- 
cles, that the work at institutes be con- 
tinued, that the educational periodicals 
in Ohio be supplied with more material 
for publication, and that co-operation 
with the normal schools of the state be 
sought. 

The committee on library training, 
Laura Smith, chairman, reported a 
wider interest in the subject of training 
for library work and an appreciation of 
the advantages of entering the profes- 


sion through that channel. There are 
25 students from Ohio in library schools 
and 13 attended the Chautauqua Sum- 
mer school. Six library institutes were 
held under the direction of the state 
library organizer, Miss Downey, one 
each in Painesville, Washington Court- 
house, Columbus, Mansfield, Sidney and 
Norwalk. 

The traveling libraries made up two 
years ago at the suggestion of this com- 
mittee have been in constant use during 
the past year, having been sent out by 
Miss Downey as she deemed it advisable. 

The series of articles on the subject 
of library work with children, prepared 
last year through the efforts of this com- 
mittee, have been widely circulated. They 
were first published in the State Library 
Bulletin and were later issued in pamph- 
let form by the State library. Some of 
the articles were reprinted in Pusiic 
Liprarigs. In view of the fact that this 
series of articles proved of value to a 
number of librarians in the state, the 
committee recommends the preparation 
and publication of a second series sug- 
gesting methods for the development of 
the work of the small library in order to 
reach a larger percentage of the com- 
munity, how to make the library in fact 
“an integral part of public education” 
and to make it “furnish the best reading 
to the largest number at the least cost.” 

It was recommended that the subject 
of the expediency of training for libra- 
rianship should be presented to all the 
library boards in the state. That the 
State library be requested to print in its 
monthly bulletin reading lists on techni- 
cal library subjects for which the train- 
ing committee shall hold itself respon- 
sible. 

The committee on library bindings, 
Sara Young, chairman, recommended 
the use of flexible glue. 

The report on Women’s clubs, Louise 
Fast, chairman, suggested that the use 
of traveling libraries should be extended 
where their value is unrecognized, espe- 
cially in aiding the work of the small 
and struggling libraries. 

The story hour for children should be 
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established and aided wherever possible. 
The greatest and most lasting good will 
come from work with children. 

Gifts of books or magazines to 
libraries should be encouraged. <A wise 
use of resources for a small club is the 
purchase for their own use of a small 
collection of books on the subject they 
are studying for the year; these books 
then may be given to the local library 
and are especially welcomed where funds 
are small and specialization in any sub- 
ject impossible. 

So many state and charitable institu- 
tions are glad to receive gifts of 
magazines that every club should use 
this easy method of sharing its reading 
matter. 

The fostering of new libraries is a 
work well fitted for women’s taste and 
energy, as their success along this line 
of work evidences. A plea for the 
broader and more useful county library 
should be made wherever conditions per- 
mit. A review of work done in the past 
year will prove that all these phases of 
library extension work have earnestly 
been taken up by the clubs. The report 
covered 30 towns and about 75 clubs. 

The treasurer reported a balance in 
the treasury of $102.70. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President, John J. Pugh, Columbus; 
first vice-president, Linda M. Clat- 
worthy, Dayton; second vice-president, 
W. A. B. Taylor, Cincinnati; third vice- 
president, Julia M. Whittlesey, Cleve- 
land ; secretary, Beatrice Kelly, Steuben- 
ville; treasurer, Grace Prince, Spring- 
field. 





Take advice from specialists in various 
lines, but do not always follow it. Asa 
rule the very book the man in the street 
wants—the popular treatise—is the book 
the specialist condemns. It is hard for 
the scholar to get the point of view of 
the librarian who must cater to both the 
learned and the unlearned.—Wellman. 
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Library Schools 


Indiana 
The Indiana library school was 
opened at Indianapolis in October. The 


school has removed from the Propy- 
leum, where it had rooms last year, to 
the building of the Second Christian 
Science church. The school is sup- 
ported by private individuals, whom Di- 
rector Merica Hoagland has interested 
in the project. Ella McSurely and 
Alice L. Wing are the instructors. 


University of Illinois 


The Library club organized for the fall 
early in November and held its first 
meeting at which there was an attend- 
ance of something over 60 members. 
The meeting took the form of a recep- 
tion in honor of the new director and 
Mrs. Windsor and the junior class of 
the school, It was held in the parlors of 
the Women’s hall on the campus and 
proved a very delightful social occasion. 
Bertha M. Schneider, 1910, has been 
elected president of the club. 

The lectures on children’s work and 
children’s books, given so successfully 
last April by Miss Edna Lyman, are to 
be continued next spring, probably dur- 
ing the month of April. The school 
feels that its members are especially 
fortunate in being able to secure the ser- 
vices of Miss Lyman for another year. 

In common with all library workers 
throughout the country, the Illinois li- 
brary school received a great shock 
when it received, a few weeks ago, the 
announcement of Miss Kroeger’s sudden 
death. At a meeting of the faculty of 
the school appropriate resolutions were 
voted to be sent to the Library school at 
Drexel institute and to the family of 
Miss Kroeger. 

A most important change in the loca- 
tion of the school was made during the 
summer of 1909. The old study room 
was needed by the library for book 
stacks and the library school was theie- 
tore crowded out. The University ad- 
ministration realized the close associa- 
tion of the school with the library and 
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felt that its new quarters should still be 
in the building. To effect this, radical 
changes were necessary, but these have 
been successfully completed. All the 
officers of the University administration 
have been transferred to the Natural his- 
tory building, leaving the entire third 
floor unoccupied. By tearing out the 
partitions on the southwest end, a large 
and cheery study room has been pro- 
vided for the library school] out of the 
old registrars and business managers’ 
public and private offices. The presi- 
dent’s outer office is now used for the 
office of the library school, and tne 
president’s two private rooms for the 
larger and smaller lecture rooms. A spe- 
cial cloak room for the students is also 
provided, thus making satisfactory pro- 
vision for the school for a good many 
years. The assignment of space to the 
library school fixes it still more firmly at 
the University of Illinois, and assures its 
hearty support by the authorities. 
During the tri-state meeting of the 
Indiana, Kentucky and Ohio library as- 
sociations at Louisville, members of the 
Tl!inois state library school alumni as- 
sociation met for dinner at the Galt 
house. There were eight present: 
Misses Ahern, Chapin, Clatworthy, Coy. 
Curtis, Merrill, Norton and Alice Wing. 
A budget of news from thie president 
of the association, Mr Drury, was read 
and enjoyed. Miss Curtis, representing 
the faculty, told of the improved quar- 
ters and equipment of the school. Miss 
Ahern contributed many items of in- 
terest regarding graduates. Many who 
were unable to attend sent notes or 
greetings. The time was necessarily 
short, for an important evening meet- 
ing followed, but it gave the opportunity 
for refreshing old memories of the 
school. FRANCES SIMPSON. 


New York state library 


The following lectures by visiting li- 
brarians were given during October: 

Mrs S. C. Fairchild, “The function 
of the library.” Jeannette M. Steenberg, 
Horsens, Denmark, “Library work in 
Denmark,” Lutie E. Stearns, “The l1- 


brary spirit” and “Some western phases 
of library work.” 

Miss Steenberg spent nearly two weeks 
at the school and the State library, 
studying particularly the work of the 
State organizers, the traveling library 
section and the other activities of the 
Educational extension division. 

For the first time in several years, 
library matters were represented on the 
program of the University convocation 
of the state of New York. A consider- 
able part of the morning session of 
October 29 was devoted to a considera- 
tion of the subject, “The library as a 
reinforcement of the school.” The 
opening paper, by W. Dawson Johnston 
of Columbia university, was discussed 
by Ida M. Mendenhall of the Geneseo 
state normal school and Mary E. Hall 
of the Girls’ high school, Brooklyn. 
Informal remarks were also made by 
Principal W. L. Felter of Brooklyn. 
The school schedule was suspended to 
enable the students to attend the dis- 
cussion. 

The senior class entertained the junior 
class, the faculty and staff lecturers at 
a “County fair” on the evening of No- 
vember 1. All of the leading features 
of a fair were most admirably bur- 
lesqued, and the exhibits, booths and 
vaudeville features were clever and gen- 
uinely funny. The annual “egg-ball’ 
game between the two classes was 
hotly contested and resulted in a victory 
for the seniors by the score of two to 
one. 

Mr and Mrs Walter gave an infor- 
mal reception to the students and fac- 
ulty on the afternoon of election day, 
November 2. 

Since the opening of the school an- 
other member has been added to the 
junior class: Marit Blehr of Kristiania, 
Norway. Miss Blehr is a graduate of 
the Royal Frederic university of Kristi- 
ania. 

The class organizations for the year 
are as follows: 

Class of 1910: President, Kate M. 
Firmin; vice-president, Galen W. Hill: 
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secretary-treasurer, Henrietta M. Blasl. 
F. K. Walter, vice-director. 

Class of 1911: President, Magdalen 
Evans; vice-president, Josephine R. 
West; secretary-treasurer, Rae Stock- 
ham. 

Syracuse university 

The library school opened September 
21 with an enrollment of 54—12 fresh- 
men, 29 senior, 12 B. L. E. and one 
B. L. S. Of these, 42 are from New 
York state; three, Pennsylvania; two 
each from Massachusetts and Delaware, 
and one each from Michigan, Connecti- 
cut and Japan. 

The faculty is the same as last year, 
with the exception that Elizabeth Smith, 
for 10 years a teacher in the Chicago 
normal school and a graduate of the 
Illinois library school, takes the place 
of Frances Jones, who is now head 
cataloger in the University library. The 
series of 15 bibliographic lectures, given 
by various college professors and other 
specialists last year, has been made a 
permanent feature of the curriculum. 

On October 21 the senior class gave 
a debate before the Library school on 
“Resolved, That public libraries should 
have free access to shelves.” The nega- 
tive won, although nearly the entire 
class believed in the affirmative before 
preparing for the debate. 

Sophie E. Smith, ’05, of the Syra- 
cuse university library, was married 
June 24, 1909, to Charles Bissell Gere 
of Syracuse. 

Lena Storrs, ex ’05, was married 
Aug. 10, 1909, to Frank L. Pierce of 
New York. 

Mary L. Bates, ’05, of the University 
of Chicago library, was married on 
Sept. 1, 1909. to Prof. Barthold L. UIll- 
man. Mary J. SIBLEy. 


Western Reserve university 


On Tuesday evening, October 12, the 
faculty gave an informal reception for 
the class of. 1910 in the rooms of the 
school. A pleasant feature of the occa- 
sion was the presence of so many 
alumni. The class of ’09 was so largely 
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represented that it held a veritable re- 
union. It was also a pleasure to have 
as a guest for the evening Mr Craver 
of the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. 

The tri-state library conference at 
Louisville, which was held last month, 
was attended by four members of the 
faculty, Mr Brett, Miss Whittlesey, 
Miss Evans and Miss Eastman. In ad- 
dition to the general interest and profit 
derived from the meeting is the pleas- 
ant memory of being so cordially re- 
ceived and taken care of by Miss Flex- 
ner, ‘og, who is on the staff of the 
Louisville free public library and whose 
home is in Louisville. Three other 
alumni were in attendance at the meet- 
ing, Miss Luehrs, ’07, Miss Hill, ’o8, 
and Miss Steele, ’oo. 

On November 8 the first lecture in 
the course of the History of the printed 
book was given by Professor Root of 
Oberlin college. It is always a pleasure 
to welcome Professor Root and the 
school considers itself fortunate in hav- 
ing him as one of its lecturers. This 
course will continue once a week until 
the Christmas holidays. 

Among the recent visitors at the 
school have been Miss Price of the 
Pennsylvania library commission, who 
greeted the students informally, and 
Miss Engle, the head of the juvenile de- 
partment of the Philadelphia free li- 
brary, who for several days was visit- 
ing points of library interest in the city. 


Wisconsin 


Matthew S. Dudgeon, the new secre- 
tary of the State library commission 
and director of the Library school, en- 
tered upon his duties November 1. His 
first lectures to the school were on par- 
liamentary law. 

The program of the Wisconsin li- 
brary school, has largely followed, dur- 
ing the opening weeks, the schedule of 
preceding years. In connection with her 
work in book selection, Miss Hazeltine 
has instituted a series of evening “book 
conferences,” which will be held once 
in two weeks. The first of these, con- 
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ducted by Miss Hazeltine, was devoted 
to a discussion of some of the recent 
books of travel, including comparison 
with older books on the same subject. 
The second conference was spent in in- 
specting manuscripts in the State his- 
torical library under the guidance of 
Dr Thwaites, who talked about the col- 


lection and preservation of manuscripts 


and gave a very interesting account of 
the Draper collection. 

The annual Hallowe’en party, which 
has become a school tradition, was given 
the night of October 30 in the lecture 
rooms and halls of the Library school. 
In addition to the usual Hallowe’en 
games, the guests were very enjoyably 
entertained with readings suited to the 
season and selected from the myths and 
tales of various nations. This year the 
frolic served as a welcome to Mr 
Dudgeon. The school was fortunate 
in having as guests Mr Legler and Mr 
Wilson of the Chicago public library 
and Mr Hadley, secretary of the A. 
ns 

A visit to the Watertown public li- 
brary was among the interesting closing 
events for the short-course students, 
who finished their work in the school 
November 24. 

Four university juniors are regis- 
tered in the Library school, to graduate 
in 1911. They are: 

Bessie Howard Dexter, Madison, 
Wis.; Mary Anne Martin, Madison, 
Wis.; Lucy Louisa Morgan, Durand, 
Wis.; Ella Mabel Smith, Oconto, Wis. 


School notes 


The students of the school were fortu- 
nate in being able to hear Miss Faulk- 
ner of Chicago, the “Story Lady,” who 
gave a morning and afternoon program 
of stories in the auditorium of the High 
school on November 6. In the evening 
of the same day an informal reception 
was given for the students by Mrs Al- 
bert F. Dexter at which they were privi- 
leged to hear Miss Faulkner tell some- 
thing of her work as a story-teller. 


Alumni notes 


Clara Lea (‘o8) and Walter Galland 
of Sheboygan, Wis., were married No- 
vember 10. 

Martha Jones (Summer session ’06), 
librarian of the Maywood (Ill.) pub- 
lic library, was married on October 6 
to Omer Martin Glunt. 

Helen Lanius (Summer session ’06), 
librarian of the Crescent Hill branch of 
the Louisville (Ky.) public library, died 
on October 15. 

Mary EMoGENE HAZELTINE, 
Preceptor. 





A Library Meeting in Japan 

On October 1, librarians and assist- 
ants in the Yamaguchi Prefecture, 38 in 
number, representing 32 libraries, met in 
the Yamaguchi public library, with a 
view to promoting the welfare of the 
librarians within the prefecture. Ad- 
dresses were given and -several impor- 
tant matters relative to library move- 
ments were discussed with great inter- 
est, with the result that the Yamaguchi 
prefectural library association has been 
organized with T. Sano, librarian, Yam- 
aguchi public library as secretary, ex 
officio. 

There were exhibited on the occasion 
all the library material, Japanese and 
American, owned by the library, as well 
as forms, blanks, cards, photographs, 
plates and other library publications sent 
us as a gift for the purposes of home 
libraries and American libraries. Ma- 
terial from Atlanta, Cincinnati, Hagers- 
town (Washington county F. L.), Eau 
Claire, Kenosha, Manitowoc, Milwau- 
kee, Queens Borough (Jamaica, N. Y.), 
Worcester, and of Vermont and Wiscon- 
sin was exhibited. The exhibition inter- 
ested the company greatly, The meeting 
was a much greater success than was ex- 
pected. 

We expect much good to come from 
our meeting together. 

T. SANo, 
Yamaguchi public library. 
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Interstate Library Conference 
Louisville, Ky., Oct. 20-22, 1909. 


Librarians from Ohio, Indiana and 
Kentucky gathered for an Interstate con- 
ference at Louisville, Ky., October 20- 
22. This conference took the:place of 
the annual meeting of the state library 
associations of these states. The reg- 
ister showed 70 delegates from Ohio, 48 
from Indiana, several from Illinois and 
other states. Seventy members of the 
Kentucky library association were in at- 
tendance, besides a large number of local 
visitors. This was the third meeting of 
the Kentucky library association, and 
it was a most satisfactory and pleasing 
arrangement which brought in attend- 
ance so many librarians of older and 
stronger associations. 

The program consisted of two after- 
noon and two evening sessions, and was 
planned with the idea of bringing up 
for discussion subjects of general library 
interest and omitting the more technical 
side of library work. 

The first session on Wednesday was 
devoted to the “‘Library and the school.” 
In spite of the inclement weather, a 
large audience was present. 

A word of welcome from the mayor 
of the city and the chairman of the tri- 
state meeting introduced the speakers. 
The first address was given by Superin- 
tendent E. H. Mark of the Louisville 
public schools, who said in part: 

The school workers have been slow 
to realize it, but it has become a plain 
fact, no longer denied, that it is neces- 
sary for the schools to take into part- 
nership some great educational force to 
assist in directing the education of the 
child, in order that the interest in higher 
things, which has been aroused in the 
school, may be continued outside of it 
and through life. Viewed from every 
point, it would seem that the relation 
of the library and the school is most 
vital. These two should form a part- 
nership to go hand in hand, and after 
the school withdraws from the firm, the 
library must continue the business of 
educating the citizenship of the nation. 
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From public libraries children should 
get a knowledge of good books and the 
library habit. An education consists 
not so much in getting knowledge as in 
knowing how to get it when the need 
for it arises. What we want is that the 
boys and girls’ who leave school should 
look upon the library as the legitimate 
successor to the school as a source from 
which to draw an intellectual supply. I 
think the best system of acquainting 
children with the library is that of sup- 
plying the schools with library cards, 
supplemented by bulletins. Another 
splendid plan is that of sending the 
books to the schools. A combination of 
these two plans will bring the best re- 
sults. 

The children who go to the library 
should be made welcome; should learn 
to like the place; yet should realize that 
it is a place of business. 

Professor Mark was followed by W. 
H. Brett, librarian of the Cleveland 
public library, who spoke on “The li- 
brary and school from the standpoirt of 
the library.” Mr Brett said that the 
school should train the pupil so that he 
may step from the school into the library. 
The pupil could gain an education from 
the library after he has finished the pub- 
lic school. 

William Hardin Lucas, assistant su- 
perintendent of schools, followed with 
an address on “Systematic guidance of 
young people’s reading.” 

He discussed the value and the sys- 
tem of book lists for children in schools. 
He said that great care should be taken 
in the selection of books for these lists. 
The grading of lists should not be based 
on the ages of the children, as there was 
considerable difference between children 
of the same age. It would be almost 
ideal if the librarians would know the 
individual preferences and needs of the 
children who attend the library. At 
present the selection of books for chil- 
dren, far from being systematic, is of 
the most random sort. The right sort 
of book lists would help the problem 
greatly. On these lists should be books 
of every subject and of every nationality. 
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‘The number of the books should be 


made as small as possible, because it was 
necessary that pupils and teachers both 
should get to know intimately the books 
selected. In the relation to the school, 
the reading courses should be not merely 
supplemental, but should fill out the 
school curriculum. Any scheme for 
book lists should not be hard and fast, 
but elastic, to fill the needs of every 
pupil. Librarians should remember the 
maxim of Hippocrates, “The second-best 
remedy is better than the best, if the 
patient likes it better.” 

The guidance of young people’s read- 
ing was discussed from several points of 
view. Mabel R. Haines opened the dis- 
cussion and was followed by Louis 
Bailey, of Gary, Ind., Prof. Reuben Post 
Halleck and others in the audience. 

In the evening librarians were invited 
“Through the magic door” by real au- 
thors to their books. After a pleasing 
introduction by Demarchus C. Brown 
on “Books and authors, especially poets 
and poetry,’ the evening was spent in 
listening to readings by authors from 
their own works. 

Meredith Nicholson read “The heart 
of the bugle,’ a chapter from his new 
book, “The lords of high decision.” 
Burton E. Stevenson gave a humorous 
selection from the “Young train dis- 
patcher.” Mrs Alice Hegan Rice was 
represented by a portion of “Mr Opp,” 
which describes the establishment of the 
Opp Eagle, and the story of the “Hare 
and the tortoise’ was read from Mrs 
George Madden Martin’s delightful 
story of child life, Emmy Lou. Cale 
Young Rice read several short poems 
and Madison Cawein gave selections 
from his new book of verse, “The giant 
and the star.” 

A reception given by the Woman’s 
club of Louisville followed, which en- 
abled the guests to meet these authors 
and other noted Kentucky authors who 
were present. 

Thursday morning was devoted to an 
automobile drive through the parks and 
to the branch libraries of the Louisville 
free public library. Visitors had ar- 


rived on Wednesday in a drenching rain, 
which continued through the day. Ken- 
tuckians were chagrined at this breach 
of hospitality on the part of the weather. 
But it was only coyly preparing a con- 
trast for Thursday. At nine o’clock, 
when the automobiles started out, the 
mist cleared away and a most beautiful 
day began. The roads were in perfect 
condition and the parks in their autumn 
glory. The ride ended at the Seelbach 
hotel, where a luncheon was spread for 
175 guests. 

The meeting on Thursday afternoon 
was intended for consultation and dis- 
cussion of practical problems. The 
chairman, Mrs Elizabeth Claypool Earl 
of Indiana, presented N. D. C. Hodges, 
who brought greetings from the Amer- 
ican library association. Miss Ahern, 
editor of Pustic Lipraries, conducted 
the round table discussion of library 
problems. These proved so interesting 
that it was with regret that the meeting 
was obliged to adjourn for the business 
sessions of the three state associations. 

At the round table discussion short 
talks were given on practical subjects by 
several. Miss Clatworthy of Dayton, 
Ohio, told of methods of reaching the 
people in her library. Work shop lists, 
lists on current topics of interest, street 
paving, municipal problems and the like 
were prepared and distributed to those 
for whom they were intended. .Personal 
visits to schools, clubs, library organiza- 
tions, church societies, etc., brought good 


‘results. The strong factor with all of 


these was courteous and prompt attention 
to those who came to the library. 

W. M. Hepburn of Purdue university 
defined real reference work as follows: 

Reference work does not consist 
mierely in the use of the books in the so- 
called “reference” collections of a library. 
Every question originating in the needs 
or interests of a library client is a refer- 
ence question. The work of the library 
is practical when it brings to a reader the 
information he needs in the shortest pos- 
sible time. It is efficient when this is 
done with the least expenditure of time 
and effort on the part of the library staff. 
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Practical and efficient reference work re- 
quires 1) preparation, a knowledge of 
the chief interests of the community life, 
the needs of the schools, the study clubs, 
the workingmen or any other group 
of people who use the library, with 
an intelligent preparation of material 
along these lines. It involves also 2) a 
thorough knowledge of the resources of 
the library, of individual books, of avail- 
able bibliographies. One who has but a 
few books and knows them well can do 
better work than one who has many 
without adequate knowledge of their con- 
tents. Every book in the collection 
should be levied upon and the kind of 
information it is capable of giving known 
te the efficient reference librarian. 

“How to determine the book needs 
of a small library” was shown by Mary 
E. Downey, library organizer of Ohio, 
in the following ways: 

The calls at the loan desk for books 
not already in the library should be an 
index to needs of importance. These 
requests should be noted, given due 
consideration by librarian and book com- 
mittee, when possible purchased, and 
the person asking for the book notified 
by mail or telephone when the book is 
ready for circulation, except in cases 
of fiction in popular demand. 

By keeping a finger on the pulse of 
current topics of general interest, watch- 
ing the trend of worldwide movements 
and promptly supplying the books to 
gratify such demand, e. g. the Cook- 
Peary controversy gives a wonderful 


impetus to books on Arctic travel; the 


Alaska-Pacific- Yukon exposition calls at- 
tention to all books relating to the 
Northwest; the Hudson-Fulton celebra- 
tion revives an interest in early United 
States history and’ everything regarding 
steamboat manufacture and navigation. 

By studying the commercial industries 
of the town and buying books suited 
to meet the mechanical needs of the 
working man and woman. To gratify 
the taste of the classical scholar, which 
President Eliot’s shelf of books sug- 
gests, has long been the greatest achieve- 
ment of the library. While this is im- 
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portant, the needs of the man and 
woman working with the hands are just 
as great. 

By keeping in touch with the pro- 
grams of study clubs and classes of 
various organizations and having the 
books on hand at the beginning of their 
study. 

In like manner the public school cur- 
riculum should be studied and the work 
of teachers supplemented with books as 
far as possible. 

By supplying reference books to meet 
all reasonable subjects and giving spe- 
cial attention to completing and binding 
files of periodicals and supplying proper 
indexes to make them of service. 

By giving the children their fair pro- 
portion of the funds in books suited to 
their age or grade. 

By due consideration of the demand 
for fiction and gratifying it with plenty 
of what is good and wholesome. 

By exercising care to. keep the li- 
brary well balanced as to classes, and 
seeing that each division—fiction, classed 
books, reference and children—has its 
due portion of the book funds. 

By considering every book purchased 
as to its worth in shelf room. 

“Essentials for successful work with 
children” was presented by Miss Straus, 
head of the Children’s department of the 
Public library of Cincinnati. The first 
essential is the professional attitude to- 


.ward the work—the attitude which dis- 


tinguishes the artist, who labors toward 
an ideal, from the reluctant drudge, who 
works because necessity compels him. 
This attitude, with sympathy for the 
child and an interest in him, forms a 
personality that is the first essential in 
the work. The second essential is train- 
ing, which requires systematic study and 
experience. A systematic study may be 
followed in the library schools or in an 
apprentice class in the large libraries, or 
much can be accomplished in independent 
study by following a carefully outlined 
course of reading. In order to study a 
child’s nature the course should include 
psychology, child study, the history of 
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education and the fundamental principles 
of teaching. A knowledge of juvenile 
literature is acquired by a wide reading 
of children’s books and libraries’ methods 
in children’s work may be studied 
through reports, bulletins and printed 
material of well-known libraries, which 
are often to be had for the asking. 

The third essential is the possession of 
necessary tools for the conduct of the 
work. A collection of books, pamphlets 
and clippings on children’s literature, 
story-telling, home libraries, school work, 
methods of working with children in the 
library and publishers’ catalogs, files of 
pictures, illustrations, etc., should make 
up the tool chest, and these should be so 
arranged that they may be readily con- 
sulted. 

W. F. Porter, of the Cincinnati pub- 
lic library, emphasized the duty of the 
trustee to the library, in the line of 
knowing more about the library from a 
professional standpoint than most trus- 
tees do today. Too many trustees 
make the mistake of considering their 
duty ended when they have attended 
the stated meetings, paid the bills and 
attended to the business of the organi- 
zation. Mr Porter thought this was 
rendering small service as a_ trustee. 
The trustee loses great pleasure that 
comes from an enlarged vision of his 
work as a trustee, when he confines 
himself to the routine of a board meet- 
ing. He should make personal visits 
to the library, to the various depart- 
ments of the library, have discussions 
and consultations with the heads of de- 
partments, not with the spirit of inter- 
ference or dictation, but simply as a 
matter of enlarging his own knowledge 
of what is going on in the library. 

The crowning opportunity for the 
trustee is to be found in the meetings 
of the American Library association, 
where the larger problems of library 
work are discussed, where he meets 
other library trustees from various 
parts of the country, learns to take the 
true measure of the library as a public 
institution and gains a better knowledge 


of his duty to the library and of the 
library’s duty to the community. There 
is no excuse for any library trustee not 
attending the meetings of the State li- 
brary association, even if he must do 
so at his personal expense. This is 
part of the obligation he assumes when 
he becomes a library trustee. Every 
trustee should be familiar with one or 
the other of the library periodicals, Pus- 
Lic LisprariEs or the Library Journal. 
He himself found much pleasure and 
helpfulness in reading Pustic Lipra- 
RIES every month. 

Personally, Mr Porter said, he found 
it a source of the greatest pleasure to 
accomplish as much of what he urged 
others to do as possible. It was a 
further pleasure to say that he had 
been able to do most of the things he 
had recommended. . 

Miss Hopkins of the Public library of 
Paducah, Ky., answered the question, 
“Should a library print its catalogs?” 
Miss Hopkins did not deviate from the 
general accepted belief, that a printed 
catalog was expensive, out of date and 
inconvenient. If a particular subject is 
of interest in a community, finding lists 
on that subject should be printed and dis- 
tributed. Lists on other subjects of in- 
terest to any part of the community 
might also be printed from time to time. 
Timely lists of books should be kept on the 
bulletin boards in the library. The fiction 
catalog of the Wilson Company should 
be provided, in case it was used, and this 
catalog had done much to satisfy that 
part of the public that clamors for a 
printed catalog, and had gone a long way 
toward proving that it was not a printed 
catalog that class of persons want so 
much as something about which to com- 
plain. 

At the close of these papers many 
questions were handed up from the au- 
dience, which produced prompt and ani- 
mated discussions. 

The final session was held Thursday 
evening and had for its general subject, 
“Library commission work.” Kentucky 
is proposing to secure a library com- 
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mission from the next legislature. Be- 
cause of this circumstance this meeting 
was intended to bring before the people 
what library commissions of other states 
had accomplished. 

The address by Governor Willson of 
Kentucky was rich in thought, grace and 
appropriateness and showed a decided 
interest in the movement for a commis- 
sion in Kentucky. Henry E. Legler 
spoke of “The field and function of 
a commission;”’ Chalmers Hadley on 
“What the Indiana commission has ac- 
complished ;” State Librarian Charles 
B. Galbreath gave a very brief account 
of the work in Ohio. Mr Yust told in 
a few words what Kentucky was plan- 
ning to do in regard to securing a com- 
mission. Copies of Mr Yust’s paper 
had been printed for distribution, and 
the address was not delivered in full. 

It was with regret that the Kentucky 
hosts saw their guests depart. So many 
pleasant acquaintances had been formed. 
There was still so much to be talked 
over, and the time had seemed so short. 
Some stayed to visit Mammoth Cave 
on Friday, and with the return of the 


party a most successful conference 
ended. Harriet B. Goocu. 
. Notes 


Accurate statistics of the meeting re- 
port that there were 130 librarians pres- 
ent, representing 63 libraries in 55 cities. 
A number of those present said it was the 
best conference that they had ever at- 


tended. 
The conduct of affairs at the tri-state 
meeting showed that a _ tremendous 


amount of work had been performed by 
somebody to enable everything to run so 
smoothly and satisfactorily. With the 
one exception of the hotel arrangements, 
there was not the slightest break or dis- 
appointment from start to finish, 

An incident which elicited much com- 
ment was the delightful way in which 
Marilla Waite Freeman, of the Louisville 
public library, introduced the readers on 
the occasion of the author’s evening. Her 
graceful, witty and cordial speech and 
manner added just the touch needed to 
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prepare the audience for the feast of 
good things set before it by each suc- 
ceeding number. 

A children’s librarians’ meeting was 
held on Thursday evening prior to the 
commission meeting. This was due to 
the efforts of Miss Zachart, head of the 
children’s department of the Louisville 
public library. Quite a number were 
present, and much helpful interchange of 
ideas took place. 

The proverbial hospitality of Kentucky 
was not wanting to grace the occasion 
of the library meeting. A number of the 
visitors were entertained handsomely in 
beautiful homes in Louisville, while spe- 
cial dinner parties and luncheons added 
to the enjoyment on several occasions. 

The Branch libraries of Louisville, 
which were visited on the morning of the 
automobile ride, were pronounced by all 
the visitors to be gems of their kind. 
Beautiful substantial buildings, hand- 
somely furnished and equipped with L. 
B. furniture, specially designed for each, 
they reflected great credit on the library 
administration of Louisville and left an 
impression of fitness in the minds of the 
visitors. 

One of the features of the conference 
was the library exhibit in the art rooms. 
This consisted of pictures from the chil- 
dren’s department, catalog cards, va- 
rious forms of accession cards, bulletins, 
etc. 

In the Kentucky association William 
F. Yust was reélected president, Anne 
M. Spears, Covington, first vice-presi- 
dent, Mary K. Bullitt, Lexington, second 
vice-president, and Harriet B. Gooch, 
Louisville, secretary-treasurer. 

The Indiana librarians elected the fol- 
lowing officers: W. M. Hepburn, Pur- 
due university, president; Mrs Sallie 
Hughes, Terre Haute, vice-president ; 
Miss F. Peters, Gary, secretary; Carrie 
E. Scott, Library commission, Indianap- 
olis, treasurer. 

The Ohio officers as follows: 

John J. Pugh, of Columbus, president ; 
Linda M. Clatworthy, Dayton, first vice- 
president; W. A. B. Taylor, Cincinnati, 
second vice-president ; Julia M. Whittle- 
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sey, Cleveland, third vice-president ; Be- 
atrice Kelly, Steubenville, secretary ; 
Grace Prince, Springfield, treasurer. 


Post-conference trip 


After the tri-state meeting 45 of the 
library people took a _ post-conference 
trip to Mammoth Cave. The party left 
Louisville on Friday morning and en- 
joyed a most charming ride through the 
beautiful woodland and hilly country, 
that stretched away in bright autumn 
colors along the road. The bracing au- 
tumn air, flecked with golden October 
sunshine, made the hearts of the travel- 
ers rise to the highest enjoyment, as 
the train sped on through woods and 
over hills, bright with color, past farm- 
land and bungalow, by streams and 
ponds, in and out of tunnels, until the 
stop was made at Mammoth cave. The 
hotel was none of the best, but the cour- 
tesy and genial good-will of those who 
met the avants of the travelers made up 
for physical comforts absent. 

About 2 p. m, the party, equipped un- 
like anything librarians ever saw before, 
but in the regulation cave costume, set 
out, or rather in, upon the tour under 
ground, finally reaching a depth of 360 
feet. The party followed what is known 
as Route 1, led by one guide and fol- 
lowed by another, all armed with lights 
flickering and flaring in the strong draft 
blowing through the numberless aisles. 
The air was singularly free from moist- 
ure and odors, and acted as a sort of 
tonic that prevented over-fatigue, which 
seemed due on a trip of seven miles over 
ledge and boulders, through narrow 
clefts and broken paths. 

Here and there on the way the guide 
threw burning waste high above, to 
lodge and flare under a dome of vastness. 
Again he cast it down into an abyss, 
where it threw its weird light sometimes 
on pools of water and again against an 
inky blackness that seemed like a solid 
wall, blocking further progress. 

Ever and anon, in the soft drawl of 
the African, he told the legend or his- 
tory of the different parts of the cave, 
as, like ghosts or ghouls, the members 


of the party wended their way in a 
misty fog from place to place. The 
lights here and there, as the line length- 
ened, threw giant shadows against the 
roof, or reflected themselves against 
the stone walls, swinging along like 
veritable will-o-the-wisps. Laughter and 
song beguiled the hours, as with jest 
and joke, the phantom party rested in 
Banquet hall or crawled through Fat- 
man’s misery, or climbed up the Cork- 
screw. 

A weird experience it was to wind for 
over 400 yards along the brink of Echo 
river on a narrow plank walk without a 
railing, a hundred feet above the water, 
crossing a bridge, taking flat boats on 
the river Styx, and float a long distance 
under a low roof of stone pushing on 
the roof, by which means the boatmen 
propelled the crafts. The two members 
of the party who led in singing the va- 
rious college songs and giving the yells, 
admitted afterward they did it to keep 
from feeling “spooky.” 

It was a tired and hungry party that 
emerged at 6 p. m. and fell on the 
bountiful supper with zeal, without mak- 
ing fresh toilets, or indeed doing more 
than removing the outer layer of dust 
and grime. 

At 7 o’clock the second trip was be- 
gun. This visit was much less arduous 
though longer than the first, and, in a 
way, more interesting. The curious rock 
formations, optical illusions, fanciful 
arrangements and coloring seemed more 
enjoyable. The Jenny Lind chair, 
Martha’ Washington “statute,” the star 
chamber, the stalactites, the stalagmites, 
and the “mighty-tites,” the man in the 
moon, lover’s leap, the human face, etc., 
etc., each produced its special thrill, while 
the remains of the old saltpeter mills, 
used to make powder for the war of 
1812, gave a lonesome feeling of interest 
to the walk. After a rest of half an hour 
in the “star chamber,” the party wended 
its way to the outside world happy and 
satisfied but weary. A few but not many 
were lured by the soft southern moon, 
the balmy breezes and the tempting 
rustle of the night to linger under the 
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skies for a considerable time, but the 
majority soon found beds of restfulness 
and dreamed new dreams of wondrous 
sights, aided by their cave impressions. 

As the special car carried ‘back. the 
party to Louisville only expressions of 
pleasure and delight were used in speak- 
ing of the trip. One visitor from the 
East “dropped into poetry” and pro- 
duced the following: 


An alfabetico cave trip 


A is Miss Ahern who was so much fun; 
B is the Bats we watched one by one. 

C is the Corkscrew we had to go thro’, 

D is the Darkness and Danger we knew. 
E’s Mrs Earl who would wear a skirt, 

F is for those who could frolic and flirt. 

G is the Grandeur we saw all along, 

H is Miss Hubbuch who sang a sweet song. 
I’s Inspiration (not Library brew); 

J is the Jokes that our clever guide knew. 

K is the Kerchiefs on each lady’s head, 

L for those ladies who were almost dead. 
M is Miss Morse who was dressed fit to kill, 
N is the Negroes who worked with a will. 
O is the Orders that came from the guide, 
P was the Pleasure, the Pomp, and the Pride. 
Q was the Queerness that was everywhere, 
R for the Routes that gave us a scare. 

S is for Settle who wore evening dress, 

T for the Torture (Miss Ahern, confess!) 
U for our beautiful Union of spirit, 

V for the Venture we made on our merit. 
W the Water as dark as is Fate, 

X for the Xtra trip made very late. 

Y is for Yust with his jaunty red cap, 

Z for his Zeal—Now let us all clap! 


M. R. H 





Elements of Success in Library Work* 


There are three things for you to 
consider in your work—yourself, the 
books and the public. The personal 
side of being a librarian includes your 
duty of being cheerful. Guests do not 
return to an inhospitable hostess. Keep 
a library home and don’t be too statis- 
tical keeping acount of the number of 
persons who pass through the clicking 
gate. : 

Then know your tools. As you ex- 
pect clerks in the store to know their 
goods, so you must know your books. 
At least find out enough about the 


*From an address by Mrs R. K. Shaw before 
a Massachusetts library club. 
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books to be able to tell your reader 
whether the story ends well, whether 
it is about adventure or history, and one 
book or an incident in it will lead to 
another, 

Find out who are your readers and 
the kind of books they like and then 
you can slowly suggest books and teach 
them to like better reading. For in- 
stance, don’t say you haven’t Mrs Mary 
J. Holmes’s books, but rather say you 
haven’t them today, and add, “But we 


have Mr. Holmes’s books and who 
wouldn’t be interested in ‘Elsie Ven- 
ner?” 





The New York Evening Post of Oc- 
tober 29 has an editorial on “The child’s 
library,” anent the publication by the 
Brooklyn library of the pamphlet, 
“Child’s own library, a guide to par- 
ents.” The editoriai is highly compli- 
mentary of the work and contains besides 
sound doctrine, which might well be 
adopted by those whose business it is to 
provide literature for children. The ar- 
ticle closes as follows: 

The writer of books for children must 
not condescend. His task is not to be 
thought of as a bit of relaxation. To have 
something to say, to say it without artifice, 
without complexity, is his problem. Nor 
is it a case of inventing a “special style.” 
Anatole France, who writes so delightfully 
of his own childhood, has set down all the 
really expressible specifications. “Think 
well,” he counsels; “write well; give life to 
everything you write, and let it be powerful, 
broad, big.” Most of the books that will be 
published this fall will doubtless fail to 
stand these tests; but what of that? There 
is at least a great improvement in these 
publications; an improvement in fext no less 
than in illustrations and typography. Also, 
the fact remains that the best books for 
children are the books written for men and 
women; not, of course, all the books writ- 
ten for them, but those neither over-written 
nor over-subtilized. Boys there are who 
have enjoyed their elders’ “Don Quixote” 
and Cooper. Boys have got as much pleas- 
ure as anyone cut of “Robinson Crusoe”; 
yet that was a book composed for gravest 
merchants, and bearded sailor-men detained 
in port. The nucleus of the “Child's own 
library” is a precious heritage that was his 
father’s before him. The books most un- 
questionably good for children are good for 
all the world. 
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Library Meetings 


Chicago—At its regular meeting held 
on November 11, the club was the 
guest of Western Society of Engineers, 
the meeting being held in the rooms of 
the society 

The general topic of the evening was 
“Some of the special libraries of Chi- 
cago.” Mr Warder of Western Society 
of Engineers, Mrs Howze of Common- 
wealth-Edison Company, Miss Van 
Horne of the Art institute, Mr Cross- 
ley of the Northwestern university law 
school, and Mr Rex of the Municipal 
library, each spoke of their respective 
libraries. 

The history, the resources and possi- 
ble public use of the separate libraries, 
were told in the papers. 

The meeting was well attended, the 
papers interesting and instructive, and 
the hospitality of the hosts of the even- 
ing left nothing to be desired. 

About 15 new members were voted jin. 

Epwarp D. TwEEDELL, Sec’y. 


Connecticut—The fall meeting of the 
Connecticut library association was held 
Oct. 27, 1909, at the Blackstone memo- 
rial library, Branford. There was a 
large attendance. 

Henry M. Whitney, the librarian, 
spoke a few words of cordial welcome, 
tracing briefly the changes in that li- 
brary since the last meeting there eight 
years ago. 

In the first paper of the morning the 
association was entertained by some de- 
lightful “Reminiscences” from James 
Lyman Whitney of the Boston public 
library. Mr Whitney carried us back. 
to his childhood, then on to the time 
when his chief ambition in life was to 
be the funniest “end man” on the stage ; 
through his college career and until he 
became cataloger at the Boston public 
library about 40 years ago. 

Prof. Henry S. Graves, director of 
the Yale forest school, gave a most 
valuable paper on the “Educational work 
in forestry by libraries.” He told of 
the forest conditions and of the great 


need which exists for creating an inter- 
est in forestry. We must have legisla- 
tion to protect our woodlands, and we 
must secure public sentiment in favor 
of such legislation, especially among the 
farmers. The Connecticut agencies at 
work with this end in view are the 
State forester, the Connecticut forestry 
association and the Yale forest school. 
These, with the United States forestry 
service, are making some progress, but 
not able to reach the farmer as fast as 
seems necessary. The library can be 
made a center for education work in 
forestry. First interest, then instruct. 
The United States forestry service will 
probably codperate with our state asso- 
ciation in forming a loan exhibition on 
forestry to be circulated among the li- 
braries of the state. Professor Graves 
recommended for each library forestry 
wall-maps published by the govern- 
ment, and he gave a valuable list of 
books on forestry, both popular and 
technical. 

The library directors were hosts at a 
dinner served. 

At the afternoon session Mrs Belle 
H. Johnson, state visitor and inspector 
of libraries, spoke on the work of the 
state committee. An important function 
of the committee is the development of 
library spirit and the establishment of 
libraries in towns having no library. 
Thirty-two towns have no library, I1 
have subscription libraries only. The 
committee voted a year ago to place 
traveling libraries in all such towns. 
Eighty-seven towns have free libraries 
receiving state grants. These grants 
may not exceed $200, nor exceed the 
amount given by the town. The travel- 
ing material circulated by the state con- 
sists of regular traveling libraries owned 
by the state and collections loaned by 
the Society of colonial dames and the 
Audubon society of Connecticut. Spe- 
cial collections are sent to the schools, 
Sunday schools, study clubs and 
granges. They also circulate framed 
copies of the masterpieces, and have 
several thousand unframed pictures, li- 
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brary posters, stereopticon slides, a 
lantern and screen. 

Thomas H. Smith of the New Haven 
public library spoke on the “Library and 
the mechanic.” “The library owes a 
share of its educational functions to 
.those who have gone directly from the 
grammar school to the workbench, and 
there is no doubt that putting into the 
hands of the wage-earner books that 
will enable him to rise in his calling, or 
to take a more advanced or congenial or 
better paid one, is not the least impor- 
tant among the library services. Pro- 
vision for the workman’s need ought to 
be made as a matter of right and not 
of favor.” Every library should have 
at least one book on each of the com- 
mon trades, and even the smallest one 
on each of the local industries. Women 
librarians can and should become fa- 
miliar with technical literature. It is 
of great importance that each inquirer 
get the right book. Out-of-date techni- 
cal books are worse than useless. The 
library can do much that the so-called 
correspondence schools are doing. Mr 
Smith spoke also of the selection of such 
books and the various methods of ad- 
vertising them. 

The last address was on the “Novels 
of William De Morgan,” by Prof. Wil- 
liam L. Phelps of Yale university. This 
paper will appear as the first essay in 
his new book on the modern novelists. 
Professor Phelps read several charac- 
teristic letters from Mr De Morgan, and 
some of the marginal notes which Mr 
De Morgan had made on a copy of the 
prize essay on his novels written by a 
Yale senior of 1909. 

FLORENCE Russet, Sec’y. 


District of Columbia—The association 
met in the children’s room of the Pub- 
lic library on Oct. 27, 1909, for its first 
regular monthly meeting of the year. 
WW. W. Bishop, acting president, after 
greeting the members, introduced the 
speaker, Dr Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
United States commissioner of educa- 
tion. Dr Brown spoke briefly upon the 


“Recent work of the. library of the 
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Bureau of Education.” The library has 
been removed to more comfortable quar- 
ters in the building formerly occupied 
by the Indian office, and a late in- 
ventory shows it to contain 47,230 
bound volumes, and about 80,000 pam- 
phlets. It is placed on one side of a 
corridor of the building, and is so situated 
that each specialist of the bureau has 
opposite his room the books needed by 
him. An important feature is the refer- 
ence work, which is large, owing to the 
many requests that come from all parts 
of the United States and from abroad. 
One result of these requests is the pub- 
lication by the bureau of an annual 
bibliography of education. 

Dr Brown also spoke in_ highest 
terms of the work of the former libra- 
rian, W. D. Johnston, now librarian of 
Columbia university, New York. M. 
N. Smull was elected secretary to fill 
the unexpired term of C. P. Vitz. After 
the meeting, refreshments were served 
by the young members of the library 
staff, and the remainder of the evening 
was devoted to social enjoyment, which 
was greatly added to by the tasteful 
decoration of the room in autumn leaves 
and jack-o-lanterns. 

MILTENBERGER N. SMULL, Sec’y. 


lowa—At a meeting of Des Moines 
librarians held October 19 a permanent 
crganization was formed, to be known 
as the Des Moines library club. 

The object of the club shall be to 
promote among the library workers of 
Des Moines and vicinity a spirit of fel- 
lowship, to stimulate a knowledge and 
love of the best in literature, and to in- 
crease the usefulness of the libraries 
represented. Twenty members were en- 
rolled, representing six libraries—Iowa 
state library, Iowa library commission, 
Des Moines city library, Drake univer- 
sity, Des Moines college, and Highland 
Park college libraries. State Librarian 
Johnson Brigham was elected president ; 
Librarian Ella McLoney, City library, 
vice-president, and Miss Rosemond, leg- 
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islative reference department Iowa state 
library, secretary. 
Mary M. Rosemonp, Sec’y. 


lowa— The annual meeting of the Iowa 
library association convened in Des 
Moines, Tuesday afternoon, October 12. 
Cordial addresses of welcome were made 
by prominent residents of Des Moines, 
which were responded to by the presi- 
dent, Harriet A. Wood, librarian of the 
Public library of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

In her formal address Miss Wood 
‘recommended more interest in music 
and art organizations as auxiliaries in 
library work. To that end she advised 
that the librarians hold “musical even- 
ings,” when the best composers will be 
represented on the program and a noted 
painting, loaned for the occasion, will 
be on exhibition. By judiciously edu- 
cating the public by letter and through 
the press, interest in music and art can 
be stimulated before the musical affair 
or the art exhibit. With preliminary 
education through the schools and press 
these concerts and art exhibits will 
mean a stimulus to culture of the com- 
munity. 

What we need in America is not more 
musicians who can play the piano and 
artists who can paint pictures, but more 
people who can appreciate the music 
and the paintings already -in existence. 

The reports of the officers of the as- 
sociation all showed progress. The ques- 
tion of library publicity was discussed 
by Lillian B. Arnold of Dubuque. Her 
advice was to have librarians make 
friends with the editors and encourage 
visits of reporters to the libraries. Ex- 
hibits in the libraries that will not only 
attract the eye of the library patron, but 
please the artistic sense, are also val- 
uable advertising. 

Chalmers Hadley, secretary of the 
American library association, gave an 
interesting, helpful and half humorous 
address on helps and hindrances in 
library work. Mr Hadley said the trus- 
tee may be a counter irritant for all the 
trouble of library work to librarians, or 


he may be a blessing. He recommended 
having both men and women on the 
library board. The enthusiasm of the 
women may be offset by the calm judg- 
ment of the men, if needful in that di- 
rection, but more often is the stimulant 
that rouses the men to action. 

On Tuesday evening the librarians 
and the guests were delightfully enter- 
tained with a reading of “My Lady’s 
Ring” by Katherine Jewell Everts of 
New York, This composition was writ- 
ten especially for Miss Everts by Alice 
Brown, the novelist. The reading was 
a rare treat and the unanimous wish 
was expressed for the return of Miss 
Everts at another time. A reception by 
the Women’s clubs followed. 

The session Wednesday morning was 
devoted to the general theme of “Library 
administration.” The township extension 
law, the budget and tax levy, farmers’ 
rest rooms, special endowment library, 
auxiliary clubs and legislation were all 
presented in a helpful way that brought 
out much discussion. 

Wednesday afternoon opened with re- 
ports of the district meetings held 
throughout the state during the year. 
The library commission’s report on ex- 
tension work was presented by Alice S. 
Tyler, secretary. The librarians were 
delighted with an address by Miss Ev- 
erts on the “Speaking voice in library 
work,” which she claimed was a val- 
uable adjunct to successful work. At 
the close of the session the visitors 
made an inspection of the state build- 
ings and particularly the rooms of the 
library commission where the Wednes- 
day meetings were held. 

In the evening an address by N. D. 
C. Hodges, president of the American 
library association, illustrated by stere- 
opticon views, showed the development 
of the Cincinnati public library, of 
which Mr Hodges is librarian, 

A most inspiring and helpful address 
was that given by the Rev. J. F. New- 
ton on “The inspiration of books.” A 
large number of high-school students, 
particularly young men, were present by 
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special invitation, and to these Rev. 
Newton addressed his speech. 

The business matters took up the 
opening hour on Thursday morning. 
The officers elected were: President, 
Irving B., Richman, Muscatine; first 
vice-president, Vina E. Clark, Ames; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Florence G. 
Andrews, Iowa Falls; secretary, Lillian 
B. Arnold, Dubuque; treasurer, J. W. 
Rich, Iowa City; board member, Mrs 
M. E. Dailey, Council Bluffs. 

The use and care of books in high- 
schools, normal schools and colleges was 
discussed by librarians of these insti- 
tutions. A luncheon was served at 
noon by the staff of the Des Moines 
public library. In the afternoon a book 
symposium was held. Hon, I. B. Rich- 
man of Muscatine, discussed Eliots’ list 
of books, one of the notable events of 
the meeting.* Books of travel, recent 
notable biographies, Swinburne’s poetry 
and George Meredith’s novels were pre- 
sented in an intelligent and interesting 
manner. At the close of the afternoon 
meeting an automobile ride about the 
city was given the librarians, as a cour- 
tesy of the Des Moines citizens. 

The meeting was the largest of the 
Iowa association. More than 150 were 
in attendance, among whom were about 
35 trustees. An unusual thing was the 
presence of three officers of the Ameri- 
can library association—the president, 
the second vice-president and the secre- 
tary. 


Massachusetts—The fall (seventy-first) 
meeting of the Massachusetts library 
club was held with the Attleborough 
public library on Thursday, October 
28. Dr C. E. Holden, secretary of the 
board of trustees, made the address of 
welcome. 

Prof. Walter C. Bronson of Brown 
university then spoke on 


The magazine habit 


Professor Bronson said that for 20 
years or more, teachers have been 
wrangling over the prescribed reading 





*Mr. Richman’s paper will appear later. 


for their pupils, while it is really the 
voluntary reading which has more in- 
fluence on the taste and growth of chil- 
dren. 

‘In order to find out how much peri- 
odical reading was done by school chil- 
dren the pupils of various secondary 
schools were required to write a brief 
account of the magazines they read and 
of what features of the magazines most 
attracted them. The freshmen of 
Brown university also wrote these ac- 
counts. In all, replies from 557 stu- 
dents, mostly from New England, were 
received. It was found that the aver- 
age number of periodicals read by each 
person ranged from three and one-half 
to six, and that in most cases fiction 
was the chief attraction. 

From these reports certain obvious 
conclusions were reached: 1) We are 
confronted with a great fact and a great 
force in this magazine habit of the 
American school child. While it would 
be almost a crime to take away maga- 
zine literature from the child, this habit 
may bring great evil as well as great 
good. 2) Magazines are read rela- 
tively too much and books relatively 
too little by the average child. 
3) Most of the time spent in maga- 
zine reading is given to inferior mag- 
azines and to the less profitable part of 
the better ones. While the craving for 
fiction which leads to this reading of 
the shallow magazines is natural, too 
much of it is bad. Professor Bronson 
pointed out that fiction is read largely 
because of lack of mental concentration. 
In the voluntary reading of children 
other than periodical reading, it was 
found that fiction predominated ; 89 per 
cent of the books read, the names of 
which children could write from mem- 
ory, were fiction, and of this 89 per 
cent only 28 per cent were standard 
fiction. 

One hopeful sign of magazine read- 
ing was the number of articles of gen- 
eral information, of scientific articles 
and articles of eurrent events read, 
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testifying to the practical and scientific 
trend of the American people. 

The reading of cheap magazines is 
largely due to thoughtlessness, Professor 
Bronson said, and as remedies he sug- 
gested that we, the libraries and schools, 
talk and try to raise the standard of 
periodical reading by a judicious ridicul- 
ing of trashy magazines, by reading se- 
lections from better ones to the children, 
and by having good magazines on the 
tables in the schools. Let the libraries 
lend their magazines to the schools. Pro- 
fessor Bronson spoke of a tendency in 
public libraries toward a too lavish sub- 
scription to magazines, and a too free 
access of children to them. 

But the libraries and schools can do 
little if the influence of the home is bad. 
Homes are filling cellars and attics with 
waste paper. Ephemeral literature 
floods the house, and so the children 
become hasty readers. 

Fewer magazines should be bought 
in the homes, and more and _ better 
books for the sake of the children. 

Professor Bronson was followed by 
Miss Rathbone, of the East Orange 
public library, who spoke on “The se- 
lection and use of periodicals.” She 
took the ground that people form the 
reading habit in the order of reading 
first newspapers, then ‘magazines, then 
books. If this is so, magazines should 
form a part of the reading matter fur- 
nished by even the smallest library, 


which needs to supply that which at-. 


tracts new readers as well as that which 
meets the needs of constant borrowers. 

Miss Rathbone suggested that the 
most important periodicals would fall 
into the following groups: Periodicals 
for children, for women, for men, peri- 
odicals of general interest, of special in- 
terest, of current events, reference peri- 
odicals, literary periodicals, and periodi- 
cals of humor, to which she added the 
group of something for nothing, in- 
cluding college catalogs, booksellers’ 
magazines, farmer’s bulletins and labor 
bulletins. In conclusion, Miss Rath- 
bone mentioned those periodicals which 
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may be used as librarian’s tools, such 
as Pusiic Liprarigs, the Library Jour- 
nal, the A, L. A. Booklist and the Wis- 
consin Library Bulletin, 

Discussion followed, led by Gardner 
M. Jones of Salem. After lunch, the 
members of the club visited jewelry and 
silversmith’s works in the city. 

The afternoon session was opened by 
John Grant Moulton of the Haverhill 
public library, who discussed ‘Meeting 
the demand for the latest fiction, vari- 
ous aspects of the subject, especially 
the pay duplicate collection.” Mr 
Moulton said in part: 

It is admitted that we must have fic- 
tion, and why not meet this demand in 
any legitimate way? One legitimate way 
of meeting it is by the pay duplicate col- 
lection. Those who have tried this plan 
are enthusiastic over it. It is the others 
who have not tried it who are doubtful 
in regard to it. 

The St Louis public library was the 
first library to adopt the plan, in 1871, 
and found it very successful. Quincy, 
Ill., adopted it in 1895; it proved pup- 
ular, but was soon given up on accourt 
of criticism. Haverhill, Newton, Spring- 
field, Wilmington and Washington are 
among the places where the plan is now 
carried on with success. 

There has been practically no adverse 
criticism of the plan. The duplicate 
collection is a reasonable method cf 
meeting the fiction demand. Moreover, 
it is a source of income to the library, 
it gives harm to none, but pleasure to 
many. 

The charges in different libraries 
range from one cent a day to Io cents 
a week. When a day charge is made 
there is no time limit, but a certain sys- 
tem of notification, after a book has 
been kept out some time, is used. The 
general charge is two cents a day. 

Mr Moulton then read letters from 
Mr Wellman of Springfield and Mr 
Bowerman of Washington showing the 
success of the plan in those places. 

Discussion followed, led by Mr Bal- 
lard of the Berkshire athenzum, Pitts- 
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field, who told of the success of the 
plan in Pittsfield. 

This was followed by the “president’s 
hour,” which is time set aside for the 
discussion of practical questions not 
represented on the program. This was 
more or less of an experiment, but 
proved one of the most enjoyable and 
helpful parts of the program. In con- 
nection with this, Miss Hooper of the 
Brookline public library made a plea 
that the Massachusetts librarians print 
in their annual reports the results of 
their yearly inventories. 

Miss Thurston warned the club mem- 
bers that some person was evidently 
stealing volumes of the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, 
that the Newton library had lost five 
volumes in all, and that one of their 
neighboring libraries had lost several 
different volumes. 

The usual vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to the hosts of the occasion. 

GERTRUDE E. Forrest, Recorder. 


Massachusetts—The fall meeting of the 
Southern Worcester library club was 
held at the Milford library, Nov. 9 1909. 

The meeting was in charge of Bea- 
trice Putnam, vice-president of the club. 

Mr Mullane, chairman of the Board 
of trustees of the library, opened the 
meeting with a few well-chosen words 
of welcome to the visitors. 

Lucy Day, Hopedale, gave a short 
but entertaining report of the A. L. A. 
meeting at Bretton Woods. 

Co-operation between the library and 
the school was the subject for discus- 
sion and Miss Jordan, children’s librar- 
ian of the Boston public library, read 
an interesting and helpful paper on the 
librarian’s opportunity to make the 
library a supplement to the schools. 

Miss Nichols, teacher in the Milford 
high school, presented the teacher’s 
side of the question; the good results 
that must necessarially follow from co- 
operation between the librarian and the 
teacher. 

Mr Atwell, superintendent of public 
schools, . Hopedale, said that the school 


and the library were working toward 
the same end: to benefit the child. He 
emphasized the point that the library 
had the greater opportunity to repre- 
sent the attractive side of education, 
and that the library, rather than the 
school, could inculcate in the child a 
love for, and the understanding how to 
obtain, the profit and pleasure of read- 
ing good books. 

The following officers were elected for 
1910: President, Harriet B. Sornbor- 
ger; first vice-president, Beatrice Put- 
nam; second vice-president, Miss Dar- 
ling ; secretary, Nellie F. Smith. 

The library and the school were well 
represented, and the spirit of co-opera- 
tion was so much in evidence that the 
members of the club felt a keener inter- 
est and a greater enthusiasm for the 
work of rgIo. 

NELLIE F. Smiru, Sec’y. 


Michigan—The nineteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan library associa- 
tion was held at the Hoyt library, Sagi- 
naw, October 5-7. The address of the 
president, Miss Walton, Ypsilanti, on 
“Our profession as librarians,” was so 
favorably received, that it was voted to 
print it in full as a bulletin. 

The roll call of the librarians, which 
has become a regular feature of the 
meetings, brought out reports of very 
interesting work which is being done in 
the state. Twenty-eight librarians an- 
swered to the roll call. Reports lim- 
ited to three minutes allowed full time 
for discussion later. 

The beneficial results to the small li- 
braries of the Round table meetings 
held in different parts of the state, were 
given by Agnes Jewell of Adrian. 

A reception given by the Federated 
clubs of the city and the trustees of the 
Hoyt library furnished a_ delightful 
evening for the first day. 

Wednesday morning session opened 
with an address on “Origins of letters,” 
by H. M. Utley of Detroit. It was a 
scholarly and interesting address. This 
was followed by “Practical problems in 
reorganization,” given by Charles E. 
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Rush, of the Jackson public library. 
The elimination of non-essentials was 
emphasized. Statistics are good, but too 
many are burdensome. Printed annual 
reports are too great an expense for the 
small library, and might often be sim- 
plified in larger ones. Page after page 
of bare figures are of little use in mak- 
ing a library larger and better. The 
nature and size of the library deter- 
mine, largely, the complexity of the 
catalog, but too much information con- 
fuses the ordinary reader. 

The abolishment of the guarantor sys- 
tem for adult applicants is worth con- 
sideration. The time limit on books 
might well be lengthened and the num- 
ber of books drawn at one time in- 
creased. The custom of reserving fic- 
tion has been abolished in some libra- 
ries because of the time involved. For 
the same reason the picture bulletin and 
the story hour are used less freely. The 
library which fails in its chief function 
in bringing books and people as closely 
together as possible is usually hindered 
with non-essentials. 

Mr Rush’s paper brought out a 
lively discussion. Arrangement of juve- 
nile books was largely discussed. The 
plan of mixing fiction and non-fiction, 
of placing the fiction on the top and 
bottom shelves, mixing books of litera- 
ture with fiction was presented. 

Wednesday evening was given up to 
a lecture on Progress, by N. D. C. 
Hodges, president of the A. L. A. 

The last session Thursday morning 
was devoted to three-minute book talks 
by Miss Campbell, Grand Rapids; Miss 
Pratt, Hinsdale; Miss Miller, Muske- 
gon; Miss Reed, Sault Ste. Marie; Miss 
Farwell, Calumet; Miss Hunt, Lansing; 
Miss Upleger, Mt Clemens. The re- 
views were greatly enjoyed by the audi- 
ence. 

Resolutions were adopted by the as- 
sociation, urging the legislature to ap- 
propriate money for a lending library 
for the Michigan employment institu- 
ticn for the blind; to enact a law per- 
mitting the counties to establish library 


systems, or permitting public libraries 
to contract with county authorities or 
with township and village authorities, to 
extend the library system into adjoining 
villages or townships or surrounding 
counties. 

This meeting of the association was 
characterized especially by the spirit of 
friendliness as well as the enthusiasm 
for larger work. The average attend- 
ance was over 60. Flora B. Rob- 
erts, formerly secretary of the associa- 
tion, but for the last few years identi- 
fied with Missouri library work, and 
now a student at Ann Arbor, was a 
welcome visitor. N. D. C. Hodges, 
president of the A. L. A., added much 
to the enjoyment of the association. 

Jackson was decided upon as the next 
place of meeting. Miss Walton, who 
has done most excellent work during 
her presidency, refused re-election.* 


Missouri— The tenth annual meeting of 
the Missouri library association was 
held at the University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, October 28-30. 

The first meeting was held on Thurs- 
day evening, when an address was given 
by Dr Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of 
the St Louis public library, who spoke 
most interestingly on “System in the li- 
brary.” At the close a reception by mem- 
bers of the faculty was tendered the as- 
sociation, 

After the routine business on Friday 
morning papers were presented as fol- 
lows: The appointment of funds in a 
college library, W. H. Kerr, Westmin- 
ster College, Fulton; The charging sys- 
tem of the St Louis public library, 
3ertha Doane, public library, St Louis; 
Reference work in a college library, 
Martha B. Clark, Normal School, Mary- 
ville; The college library and cultural 
reading, Mary A. Wadsworth of Chris- 
tian College. In the afternoon the ses- 
sion opened by two minute reports from 
librarians present, of new features that 
had been inaugurated during the last 
year in their libraries. Ur W. H. 





*For officers of 1910 see PUBLIC LIBRARIBS, 
page 356. 
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Brown of Columbia, gave an excellent 
talk on Bookplates, illustrated with many 
beautiful and rare specimens from 
Europe and the United States. ‘The 
Library and the mechanic” was the prac- 
tical subject presented by Purd B. 
Wright, librarian of the St. Joseph pub- 
lic library. At the close of the afternoon 
the association enjoyed an automobile 
ride. 

In the evening the association had the 
pleasure of hearing Librarian Ange V. 
Milner of the State normal university 
of Illinois, who illustrated her talk by 
an exhibition of numerous informing 
and interesting tracts, handbooks, etc., 
which cost little and are invaluable to 
the librarian of the small library, 

The question box which is an annual 
feature of the M. L. A. was conducted 
by Florence Whittier. The librarians 
were divided into four groups, each hav- 
ing its leader. The leader reported on 
the consensus of opinion of his group 
about the questions assigned it and live- 
ly general discussion followed. 

Next followed a short talk by Miss 
Whittier on the new A, L. A. executive 
office in Chicago and an exhibit of A. L. 
A. Publishing Board publications. The 
last paper was one of great value to 
Missouri librarians, ‘State documents 
suitable for the small public libraries,” 
by Grace Lefler, cataloger of the Uni- 
versity library, Columbia. 

Resolutions were passed, expressing 
thanks and appreciation of the hospital- 
ity and generous service of the many li- 
brary workers of the state, as well as the 
citizens of Columbia, who had helped to 
make the meeting a success. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Willis H. Kerr, Fulton; first 
vice-president, Austin D. Wolfe, Park- 
ville; second vice-president, Frances A. 
Bishop, Kansas City; secretary, Mar- 
guerite McDaniel, Sedalia; treasurer, 
Clarence E. Miller, St. Louis. 

The meeting was preceded by a li- 
brary institute for three days, conducted 
by Elizabeth B. Wales, secretary of the 
Missouri library commission. Instruc- 
tion was given by Florence Whittier, 
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Bessie E. Tiffy and Katherine T. 
Moody. Evening talks were gtven by 
Purd B. Wright and Henry O. Sever- 
ance. 


Nebraska—The fifteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Nebraska library association 
was held at Beatrice, October 19-21. It 
opened with an informal reception given 
by the Beatrice library board. 

Secretary Chalmers Hadley, repre- 
senting the A. L. A., gave a very help- 
ful address on “The library and the 
trustee.” 

The general plan of the meeting was 
in the form of an institute. Miss Hagey 
of the Lincoln library had a class in 
book-buying, in which she discussed the 
dealers and how to buy, edition and 
the value of a “waiting list,” booklists 
and other aids in selecting. 

Miss Tobitt of the Omaha public 
library had the class in administration. 
A great deal of practical information 
was given during this period. Miss 
Tobitt emphasized the fact that one of 
the first needs of a librarian is to know 
how to conduct her business in a busi- 
nesslike way. Different librarians were 
asked to tell how they did things, the 
whole taking the form of a recitation. 

Miss Spencer of Falls City gave a 
demonstration in book-repairing. About 
20 books were mended, and, as the class 
was very informal, questions were freely 
asked. 

Children’s literature was the subject 
of one-half day’s session. There were 
three papers: Fiction for boys, by Miss 
Bowen of Omaha; Fiction for girls, 
Miss Waugh of Lincoln, and Non-fic- 
tion for children, Miss Smith of 
Beatrice. These were supplemented by 
printed lists of the books recommended. 

There was also an exhibition during 
the whole meeting of 143 v. of attract- 
ive books for children. This gave the 
librarians an opportunity to see the best’ 
editions of old favorites and many fine 
new books. 

One of the enjoyable features on the 
program was the story hour in the li- 
brary, discussed by Miss Davis, a Be- 
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atrice teacher. She gave an inspiring 
talk on the value of a story hour and 
illustrated it with three exceptionally 
well told stories. 

The second evening was spent in 
talking about the library from the stand- 
point of the public, by the public. Mr 
Hill spoke for the farmer, Mr Gurney 
for the workingman, Mr Cummings for 
the business man and Sara Hrbek* 
for the foreign-born citizen. It was one 
of the most interesting sessions of the 
meeting. There were many suggestive 
criticisms and encouraging words given 

The association is indebted to the 
Commercial club of Beatrice for a very 
pleasant sightseeing trip around their 
city in automobiles. At the business 
meeting the constitution was amended 
to combine the offices of secretary and 
treasurer in one. 

The officers elected were: President, 
Anna V. Jennings, Kearney; first vice- 
president, Mary K. Ray, Lincoln; sec- 
ond vice-president, Margaret A. 
O’Brien, Omaha; _secretary-treasurer, 
Guess Humphrey, Lincoln. 

The selection of the place for the next 
meeting was left to the decision of the 
incoming executive board. 

Lots AMELIA SPENCER, Sec’y. 


North Dakota—The North Dakota li- 
brary association held its: fourth annual 
meeting at Valley City, October 7-8. 
The first address was given by Dr Max 
Batt of the Agricultural college, Fargo, 
on “Library work in rural communi- 
ties.” The lecture was illustrated. A 
reception followed the lecture. Other 
items on the program were “Work of 
the State library commission,” by Julia 
A. Robinson, Bismarck; “Margins on 
library service,’+ C. M. Rawlins, Val- 
ley City; “Reference work and its co- 
ordination in North Dakota,”* by Chas. 
H. Compton, Grand Forks, and “Psy- 
chology of reading,” G. B. Randells, 
Valley City. 

Dr Batt gave an interesting account 





*Miss Hrbek’s paper wil appear in full later. 
*+These papers will be published later by Pur- 
Lic LIBRARIES. 


of a visit to European libraries made 
last summer, pointing differences, some 
of which were a credit to one and some 
to the other country. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
were: President, Dr Max Batt, Fargo; 
vice-president, Helen Harwood, Minot; 
secretary and treasurer, C. H. Compton, 
Grand Forks; executive board, Dr Max 
Batt, Dr O. G. Libby, Alice M. Pad- 
dock. The place of meeting for next 
year will be either Fargo or James- 
town. 


Pennsylvania—The first meeting of the 
season of 1909-1910 of the Pennsyl- 


‘vania library club was heid at the H. 


Josephine Widener branch on Monday 
evening, Nov. 8, 1909, with the presi- 
dent, Dr Robinson, in the chair. 

Twenty new members were admitted 
to full membership. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted on the death of Alice B. Kroe- 
ger, who had been a member of the 
club from its beginning. 

Whereas, Through the death of Alice 
B. Kroeger, we, the Pennsylvania library 
club, have lost one of our loved and 
active members, in testimony of our 
personal sorrow as her friends and asso- 
ciates in library work, we tender the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, That in tribute to her 
memory we cannot estimate too highly 
her happy influence in the interest of 
everything which furthers the welfare 
of library administration, and the well- 
directed energy with which she aided 
others to equip themselves for the ful- 
filment of those ideals which shall give 
to the library profession a greater sig- 
nificance and greater fields for achieve 
ment in time to come. 

Resolved, That in our capacity as a 
society we mourn her both as a friend 
and co-worker and extend our heart- 
felt sympathy and deep regard to her 
family, as also to those who, through 
intimate association with her in the 
Drexel library school, have felt her loss 
scarcely less poignantly. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be 
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spread upon the minutes and sent to 
Miss Kroeger’s family in St Louis. 

Clinton Rogers Woodruff, one of the 
trustees of the Free library of Philadel- 
phia, gave an instructive and compre- 
hensive talk on “Municipal periodical 
literature” from the beginning of such 
publications to the present day, show- 
ing the importance of libraries in gen- 
eral, making a specialty of securing the 
more important of these publications for 
the use of workers, not only in civic 
affairs, but in all sociological depart- 
ments. 

Mr Thomson moved a vote of thanks 


to Mr Woodruff for his very valuable - 


address, after which the meeting ad- 
journed, followed by the usual reception 
and tea. 

Jean E. GRaAFFEN, Sec’y. 


Rhode Island—The fall meeting of the 
Rhode Island library association brought 
70 members together at Portsmouth, No- 
vember 1. The small library furnished 
the theme for discussion. State Libra- 
rian Brigham announced the magazine 
clearing house that had been established 
at the State library. 

President Koopman held that the li- 
brarian of the small library has a greater 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
his fellow workers than in a larger in- 
stitution, and to know more about his 
building and its contents. He urged 
the small libraries to restrict themselves 
to certain definite lines, leaving the col- 
lection of all classes of literature to 
libraries in cities. Access may be had 
usually to these through inter-library 
loans. If the librarian grows with his 
library he will sooner or later receive 
a call to larger fields of usefulness. 

C. S. Brigham, of the American Anti- 
quarian society of Worcester, urged that 
every effort be made to preserve the 
local history of small places, and, if the 
library itself does not feel that it can 
preserve this, there are always historical 
societies which would be glad to receive 
it. 


At the afternoon session Miss Inman 
of the Olneyville free library outlined 


methods of obtaining books for various 
classes of children. She urged that 
lectures, explaining different depart- 
ments of the library and their use, be 
given to the children. Reference work 
should be especially made clearer. She 
stated that only five libraries in Rhode 
Island had children’s rooms: The Pub- 
lic library of Providence, Olneyville, 
Newport, Pawtucket and Warren. 

The round-table discussion brought 
out valuable points to help librarians in 
their particular work. 





Other Meetings 
Mississippi 

A number of those interested in the 
development of library work in Missis- 
sippi met in Jackson, October 29, and 
organized the Mississippi library asso- 
ciation. There were eleven persons 
present, with no delegates from several 
of the larger centers in the state. T. V. 
Davis, librarian of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, was elected president; George F. 
Boyd, Kosciusko, vice-president ; Iva M. 
Young, Columbus, Miss., secretary ; and 
Miss Hunt, treasurer. Plans were laid 
for the extension of the membership. 


Louisiana 


A call has been issued by Miss Todd, 
president of the New Orleans library 
club, for a meeting of librarians to be 
held in Tulane university, December to, 
to organize a State library association. 





Julia E. Elliott and Emily Turner, 
both of whom were formerly connected 
with Wisconsin library work, have 
opened an office in New York City 
under the name of “The Indexers,” at 
27 East Twenty-second street, from 
where they propose to index books, 
periodicals, commercial and municipal 
records, to organize and catalog libra- 
ries and to do research and bibliographi- 


. cal work of any kind. 


There is ample field for this sort of 
work and it ought to develop into a 
favorable adjunct to library work. 
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Interesting Things in Print 


Miss H. E. Haines, formerly of the 
Library Journal, begins a history of li- 
brary periodicals in the same number. 


An interesting publication of signifi- 
cance is the pamphlet sent out under 
the title of “The City of Trenton, N. J., 
its educational agencies.” The first of 
the seven agencies mentioned is the 
Free public library, the functions and 
departments of which are set forth in 
an attractive manner. 


A curious phase of statistics is that 
to be found in a newspaper item, copied 
many times, that the total staff of offi- 
cers and assistants in the New York 
public library number 473, to whom the 
aggregate of $408,173 is paid yearly in 
salaries, an average of $862 for each. 
In view of the distance between the 
highest salary paid and the lowest, the 
average is somewhat misleading. 


A note from a Nova Scotia librarian 
says that the statement that four Car- 
negie libraries had been given to that 
province is incorrect. As a point of 
fact, not one has been given. Neither 
is there a Carnegie library in Cape 
Breton. Sidney, Nova Scotia, which is 
credited with a Carnegie library, has 
none. The only public libraries in Nova 
Scotia are those of Halifax and Yar- 
mouth. 


The Houghton-Mifflln Company has 
issued a warning against a swindler, 
who is appearing among literary people 
and who claims to be related to one or 
another well-known man of letters. He 
usually asks for a small loan or en- 
dorsement of a draft, or some such lit- 
tle favor, in so attractive a manner that 
he is successful in his swindling. Co- 
operation is asked in bringing him to 
justice when next he appears in his 
scheme. 


A supplement to the Classics and . 


belles-lettres of German literature, part 
of the Catalogue Raisonné of world lit- 
erature, edited by Ernst Lemcke, has 
been issued. It is a new supplement to 
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the 1894 catalog with corrections and ad- 
ditions thereto, and presents an out- 
ine of literary activity of Germany 
in the last 15 years. The supplement is 
termed “Hints for selecting the German 
library of a man of culture, with in- 
formation as to the best translations into 
English.” A list of popular German and 
French periodicals with subscription 
prices is added. 


Bulletin No. 1 of the Toronto public 
library contains in dictionary catalog 
form, a list of all the books received, 
January 1 to June 30, 1909. In addi- 
tion, information concerning the library, 
as to government, location, hours. and 
terms is included. It is the purpose of 
the library authorities to include addi- 
tional lists of books added to the 
Branches in subsequent numabers as 
well as other material of current in- 
terest to the users of the library. 


The proceedings of the ninth annual 
meeting of the Ontario library associa- 
tion, held April 12-13, 1909, at Toronto, 
has been printed by order of the legis- 
lative assembly of the Province of On- 
tario. In an appendix there has been 
added the unprinted minutes of the 
meetings of the Ontario library associa- 
tion from 1900 to 1906, at which time 
the government began the generous 
work of printing the reports of the as- 
sociation, This last number makes the 
proceedings and records of the associa- 
tion complete from the beginning. 


The Bulletin of Bibliography for Oc- 
tober begins the publication of a quar- 
terly Dramatic Index, covering all im- 
portant periodicals in England and 
America, and gives in one alphabet an 
index to the theater and its plays and 
players. About 150 periodicals are ex- 
amined, and it is proposed to reprint the 
four quarterly installments of each year 
in one alphabet as Part 2 of the maga- 
zine subject index. The October install- 
ment contains over 1000 entries. This 
work will be gladly welcomed by many 
who have felt the need of such help. 
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News from the Field 
East 


Hiller C. Wellman, librarian of the 
Springfield city library, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Public library 
commission of Massachusetts. 


The library of the late C. B. Tilling- 
hast, state librarian of Massachusetts, 
was sold at the auction rooms of C. F. 
Libbie & Co. in November. The col- 
lection was rich in early Massachusetts 
literature, 

The Forbes library, North Hampton, 
Mass., has plans under consideration 
for adding to the library’s musical de- 
partment a number of records for talk- 
ing machines and .perforated rolls for 
piano playing machines. 


Mrs Harriet A. Shepard, who has 
been librarian of the Beebe (Mass.) 
town library since 1886, retired Novem- 
ber 1. As a token of their appreciation 
of her faithful service, the trustees pre- 
sented Mrs Shepard with a purse of 
$200 in gold, raised by popular subscrip- 
tion. H. Gertrude Lee, formerly libra- 
rian of the branch at Greenwood, is 
Mrs Shepard’s successor. 


The Medford (Mass.) public library 
in its fifty-third annual report shows 
an increase in circulation of 8000Vv. 
over the preceding year. The most im- 
portant work chronicled is that with 
the schools and that of personal work 
with the unoccupied boy. One new 
feature in the school work was that of 
making duplicate copies of the poems 
required in the schools. These poems 
which the pupils are asked to commit 
to memory were duplicated by two of 
the assistants and loaned to tue chil- 
cren when needed; in this way the 
books in which these poems are to be 
found are saved much wear. 


The seventy-first annual report of the 
Hartford public library gives a circula- 
tion of 255,440, an increase of 21,025 
over last year. A pay duplicate collec- 
tion opened in October, igo8, is success- 
ful and more than pays expenses, but 
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dishonest persons have taken advantage 
of the books, which are displayed on 
open shelves, and have read and re- 
turned them without paying for them 
and appropriated others. 

The experiment has been successfully 
made of binding every volume of the 
larger and heavier popular periodicals, 
i e, Century, Harper, and others, in 
two parts to lessen the strain on the 
back. 

The work of the reference room and 
boys’ and girls’ room increases, in the 
latter the circulation being 46,483, an 
increase of 16 per cent over the pre- 
vious year, and the school and other 
branches have circulated 25,336 v. The 
reading room has 267 periodicals on 
file, and will soon move into new and 
more convenient quarters. 

The alterations in the Wadsworth 
atheneum when the picture gallery and 
natural history collection are housed 
in the new memorial building erected by 
J. Pierpont Morgan in memory of his 
father, will give the library more book 
space, a work room, a larger delivery 
room, reading room and reference room 
within a few months. 


The annual report of the City library 
association of Springfield, Mass., records 
the erection of two of the three branch 
library buildings given by Mr Carnegie, 
costing between $16,000 and $17,000 
each. One of the sites was presented 
by two public-spirited citizens and the 
other was purchased by contributions 
from 581 residents of the district. In 
April, work was begun on the new 
marble building for the main library, 
which is to cost a third of a million 
dollars. To make room for this, the 
present building was moved back bodily 
some 200 feet, and a temporary wing 
was erected in the rear to house the 
children’s department. 

There were 9586v. purchased and 
1713 were received by gift. A table 
of growth shows that in 10 years the 
number of volumes in the library has 
increased from 106,973 to 168,632; and 
the circulation for.-home use from 154,- 
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424v. to 506,731. Of the upward of 
a half million volumes circulated, 60.9 
per cent were fiction. A bequest from 
James A. Rumrill of $10,000 was re- 
ceived for the endowment of the Grace 
Rumrill department of music. There 
were 21,996 v. loaned to the schools for 
class room libraries. 

A “current events table” has proved 
popular, on which books are placed to 
supplement the information in the 
morning newspaper. Sixteen special 
lists were issued for distribution, be- 
sides the monthly bulletins. The David 
A. Wells economic library, comprising 
14,000 v., forms the nucleus of a good 
municipal reference library, and books 
have been furnished to city officials on 
road-making, pavements, sewage dis- 
posal, parks, water supply, city plan- 
ning, commission government and simi- 
lar topics. On September 11 the li- 
brary kept “open house” for the smaller 
libraries of the western part of the 
state, and 30 visiting librarians in- 
spected the different departments in 
operation. 

The expenditure for the maintenance 
of the library and branches was $36,894, 
including for books, $6681; for periodi- 
cals, $1133; for binding, $2011, and for 
salaries, $18,509. 


Central Atlantic 


Elizabeth Smith, Illinois ’09, has been 
added to the faculty of the Department 
of library science at the Syracuse uni- 
versity. 

Alice’ P. Bixby, Illinois ’00, who has 
been spending the last year in Europe, 
has returned to this country. Her ad- 
dress is 307 The Ontario, Washington, 
m, C. 


The Seward park branch of the New 
York public library was opened with 
appropriate exercises on Thursday, No- 
vember 11. Distribution of books be- 
gan Friday, November 12. 


Anna W. Eastman, Marjorie F. Far- 
well, Ethelwyn Manny and Irene H. 
Moore, from the Training school for 
children’s libraries, Pittsburg, have been 


appointed on the staff of the Brooklyn 
public library. 


The New York public library held a 
Washington Irving exhibit in the Lenox 
library building during November. 
There were many portraits of Irving 
at various periods of his life. Engrav- 
ings after the original paintings in the 
Lenox library, various engravings and 
photographs of the house at Sunnyside, 
the cemetery at Tarrytown and many 
“Sleepy Hollow” scenes, as well as a 
number of other illustrations of Irving’s 
works were viewed. Interesting illus- 
trations were the Darley drawings for 
Irving’s writings, including a number 
of original sketches. 

Irving’s books were shown, especially 
first or fine editions and illustrated edi- 
tions, including autograph letters and 
manuscripts from the collection of the 
lete E. A. Duyckinck. 

Alice B. Kreoger, librarian of Drexel 
institute and director gf the Library 
school connected with the institute, died 
suddenly of neurasthenia anemia at the 
Homeopathic hospital in Philadelphia, 
Sunday evening, October 31. Miss 
Kroeger did not leave her post until 
Friday before her death. She gave het 
regular lecture Wednesday, speaking for 
an hour and a half. 

She had not been well for some time 
and had made arrangements to take a 
vacation when she went to the hospital. 
The body was taken to St Louis, Miss 
Kreoger’s former home, for burial. The 
Institute library and the Library school 
were closed for one day. No services 
were held in Philadelphia. 

Miss Kreoger has been connected 


‘with Drexel institute since 1891, going 


there from the Albany library school, 
where she spent two years. Before that 
time she was connected with the St 
Louis public library for nine years. 
Julia A. Hopkins, of the New York 
library school, 1897, has been assisting 
Miss Kreoger in the school since the 
first of October. Mrs Salome Cutler 
Fairchild, whom Miss ‘Kreoger had 
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asked to take her place during the ex- 
pected vacation, will carry on the ar- 
rangements made and give the work on 
Book selection, American authors and 
Reference work, until Miss Kreoger’s 
successor is appointed. 


Central 


Helen E, Ervin, Illinois ’o9, is general 
assistant at Miami university, Oxford, 
Ohio, 


Mary Marks, Illinois ’10, has been 
made general assistant, Public library at 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Elizabeth T. Stout, Illinois ’08, is now 
in charge of the reference work at Sioux 
City (Iowa), public library. 


Anna S. Pinkum, Illinois ‘04, nas re- 
signed the librarianship of the Stephen- 
son public library, Marinette, Wis. 


Nancy C. McLachlan, cataloger, Free 
public library, Hannibal, Mo., 1908- 
1909, has been appointed librarian of 
that library. 


Anne E. Lilly, from the Training 
school for children’s libraries, Pittsburg, 
has taken a position with the Public 
library of Burlington, Iowa. 


Minnie E. Sears, Illinois ’0o, formerly 
head cataloger in Bryn Mawr college, 
has a similar position in the library of 
the University of Minnesota. 


Inez Sachs, Illinois ’09, who has been 
organizing the public library at New 
Harmony, Ind., has been appointed head 
cataloger at University of Indiana. 


Dr G. S. Focht of Tipton, Iowa, on 
moving to Pasadena, Cal., has presented 
his medical library to the city of Tipton, 
to be placed in the reference room of the 
Public library for the use of the public. 


The ninth annual report of Gilbert 
M. Simmons library, Kenosha, Wis., 
gives the following statistics: Circula- 
tion 90,529, a gain of 7036 over last 
year; 9983 were circulated through the 
schools, and 30,659 from the children’s 
department. Volumes in the library 
20,035, of which 2400 were added dur- 


ing the year. Active borrowers, 5946, 
and reading room visitors, 34,074; 4034 
pictures were mounted for circulation 
and 1697 were loaned during the last 
three months of the year. 


Marion R. Glenn, for some time li- 
brarian of the George Smith public li- 
brary, Junction City, Kan., has resigned 
her position to become first assistant in 
the Broadway branch of the Cleveland 
public library. . 


The Bucyrus memorial library, Bu- 
cyrus, Ohio, has been endowed with 
$50,000 by the will of the late Nellie 
Parris. The fund is designated as a 
memorial to her father, to be used for 
the purchase of books for the library. 


The annual report of the Wisconsin 
historical society reports a decided in- 
crease in work, in material and in op- 
portunity. The sadly congested condi- 
tion of the library building offers a very 
perplexing problem, which is presented 
by Secretary Thwaites. 


Helen S. Dickson, Illinois ’04, who 
has been connected for the past two 
years with the library at the Steel works 
club, Joliet, Ill., has severed her connec- 
tion with that institution. She has been 
engaged to organize a library for the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Pekin, Ill, records 56,336 
visitors to the library; a circulation of 
29,920 and reference use, 30,762; books 
and pamphlets on shelves, 8762; mem- 
bership, 1980. Attention is called to the 
fact that the city fails to comply with 
the law which requires a separation of 
the fund of the public library from the 
other funds of the city. 


The Ryerson library of Grand Rapids 
has arranged for a series of lectures to 
be given in different parts of the city 
throughout the winter. .The lectures are 
to be free to the general public and are 
already attracting considerable atten- 
tion. Some of the topics are “Light- 
houses and life-saving service,” “Lake 
shores of Michigan,” “Rivers of Michi- 
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gan, with special reference to geology 
and history,” “Canoeing on the rivers 
of Michigan,’ “The Soo,” “Norway,” 
“Treland,’ “Old Mexico,” “Yellowstone 
Park,” “Trip to India,” “Ben Hur.” 

Another series of illustrated lectures 
will be given on “What our: city does 
for us.” 


The Iowa library commission has re- 
cently added to its staff Eliza E. Town- 
send as field and reference assistant in 
the traveling library department. Miss 
Townsend resigned her position as li- 
brarian of the Manistee (Mich.) public 
library to return to her native state. 
Before going to Manistee four years 
ago, she completed her library training 
at the Western Reserve library school, 
Cleveland. 


A branch of the Peoria public library 
has been opened in the Lincoln avenue 
high school. Several thousand care- 
fully selected books have been placed 
there and a number of the best periodi- 
cals. An assistant librarian will be in 
charge. 

The room is on the first floor and 
can be entered from the outside with- 
out passing through the building. It is 
large and well lighted and has been 
made as attractive as possible for li- 
brary purposes. 


Carl B. Roden, late head of the Cata- 
log department of the Chicago public 
library, has been made assistant libra- 
rian of that institution. The office of 
assistant librarian was abolished at the 
death of E. F. L. Gauss, who formerly 
occupied the position. At Mr Legler’s 
request the office was recently revived 
and Mr Roden was certified to the posi- 
tion. Mr Roden was the acting libra- 
rian in the interim after Mr Hild’s res- 
ignation. He has been connected with 
the library for 22 years. — 


The annual report of Laura F. An- 
gelli of Aram public library, Delavan, 
Wis., for 1908-09 is full of interest. 

The library was opened to the public 
July 8, 1908, and during its first year 
issued borrowers’ cards to 982 of Dela- 


van’s 2400 inhabitants. The 2981 v. in 
the library have all been cataloged dur- 
ing the year by the librarian and one 
assistant and a card catalog of 11,000 
cards is the result. The total circula- 
tion of the year was 20,112. The li- 
brary has been very generous to readers 
outside the city. Residents of sur- 
rounding towns have only to secure the 
signature of a resident as guarantor in 
order to enjoy all library privileges. 


H. E. Legler, librarian of the Chi- 
cago public library, has presented to 
the Public library of Superior, Wis., 
his collection of “Sources on Wisconsin 
history.” Mr Legler spent many years 
in making the collection of books and 
pamphlets, many of which are very 
rare, and the whole constitutes the most 
valuable collection to be found outside 
of the State historical library. 

Mr Legler presents the gift to the 
Superior public library because it is so 
remote geographically from the State 
capital, and because it is in a region 
destined to be the seat of a large popu- 
lation. The collection is valued at 
$1000, but it is probable that it could 
not be replaced for that money. 


The report of the Cleveland public 
library for 1908 gives the following: 

Accessions, 55,477V.; met increase, 
32,513 v.; accessioned volumes in library 
at close of year, 352,041. Issued for 
home use, 2,056,054v. (adult fiction, 
37.1 per cent; juvenile fiction, 19.8 per 
cent); 116,000 membership cards in 
force (22 per cent of total population) ; 
recorded visitors to library for reading 
and reference, 1,266,275. Agencies for 
distributing books for home reading, 
293: Main library, seven branches, 12 
sub-branches, five high school libraries, 
10 school stations, 174 class-room li- 
braries in public schools and 11 in spe- 
cial parochial and Sunday schools, 37 
home libraries, three factory stations, 32 
delivery stations, and the department for 
the blind; 26 of the above places also 
have reading rooms. Expended for 
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maintenance, $69,539.62; for service, 
$85,017.27; for growth, $96,809.29. 

Detail reports summarize the work of 
each department; Branch library reports 
give study of local neighborhoods, espe- 
cially in the foreign districts. New 
main library building is stated to -be 
the great and insistent need. 


Edna Lyman has been officially desig- 
nated Advisory children’s librarian for 
‘the Iowa library commission, though not 
“in residence.” Miss Lyman has been 
associated with the work in Iowa for 
several years as instructor in library 
work with children in the lowa summer 
library school, and has been much in 
demand throughout the state for lec- 
tures and story-telling. Her years of 
experience as children’s librarian in the 
Oak Park (Ill.) public library, before 
she took up her work as lecturer and 
story-teller, have given her a knowledge 
and sound: judgment of children’s books 
so necessary in an advisory position. 

She will spend only limited periods in 
the state, but matters relating to selec- 
tion of children’s books and the work 
of the children’s departments will be 
referred to her, and librarians of the 
smaller libraries will consult her regard- 
ing these matters. 


South 


Sarah Frierson, assistant librarian of 
the University of Georgia, and former 
librarian of that institution, retired on 
the Carnegie foundation, October 1. 


The “Anne Wallace” branch of the 
Carnegie library of Atlanta was dedi- 
cated and opened to the public Satur- 
day evening, October 30. The guest of 
honor and principal speaker of the oc- 
casion was Mrs Max Howland of New 
York, in whose honor the building was 
named, and through whose efforts Mr 
Carnegie was induced to appropriate 
much of his contribution for libraries 
in Atlanta. The building has a small 
auditorium in the basement and the 
main floor is divided into three apart- 
ments without permanent partitions. 


Public Libraries 


West 


The Public library of Helena, Mont., 
reports a prosperous year, with most of 
the features of a modern library of 
medium size in successful operation. It 
owns about 45,000 v.; maintains a rental 
collection for current fiction; aids in the 
work of school and university students ; 
publishes a list of its new accessions in 
the local papers, and has between 6000 
and 7000 patrons. 


Pacific coast 


Ethel Nichol, Illinois ’10, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the public library at 
Chehalis, Wash. Her duties begin on 
January 1. 


Cornelia Marvin, secretary of the 
Oregon library commission, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence for 
rest and travel in Europe. She sails 
from New York November 27. Ruth 
Wright will substitute for Miss Marvin 
during her absence. 


By a law enacted at the last session of 
the Legislature, of Washington, the pub- ” 
lic libraries of the state were emanci- 
pated from the jurisdiction of the munic- 
ipal civil service commission. A report 
of the. matter shows that out of 53 li- 
braries in cities of over 100,000 popula- 
tion in the United States, only nine are 
under municipal service, and of the nine, 
only four are under such rigid condi- 
tions as Seattle had before the enactment 
of the law. The report states that none 
of the nine is given a high rating among 
the libraries of the country. 


The library board of the Public li- 
brary of San Jose, Cal., has passed res- 
olutions by unanimous vote, that “no 
application from any person for the po- 
sition of librarian, or of any grade of 
assistant in the Public library of San 
Jose, or in the branch thereof, shall 
be considered, nor shall any such ap- 
pointment be made until such applicant 
shall exhibit satisfactory evidence of 
having had at least two years of high 
school work and of having received 
a regular course of instruction or 
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its equivalent, as substitute librarian for 
not less than six months in the Public 
library of San Jose, or in some other 
library in equal standard therewith, or 
being the holder of a certificate of his 
own name of a library school or col- 
lege, recommended as reputable by this 
certificate, stating that the holder has 
received a regular course therein.” 


Canada 


Miss Poole and Miss Barnstead of 
Princeton university library have joined 
the cataloging department of the Public 
library of Toronto. 


E. S. Caswell, manager of the Book 
Room, the largest publishing house in 
Canada, has been appointed assistant 
librarian and secretary-treasurer of the 
Public library of Toronto in succession 
tc the late C. Egerton Ryerson, who held 


the position during the past 12 years. 


Mr Caswell’s appointment has met with 
general approbation in Toronto, and he 
is particularly well fitted for his work. 


The new reference library in the city 
of Toronto was formally opened on the 
evening of Thursday, October 28, 
when some 1600 persons, representing 
the people of that city who are inter- 
ested in the work of the library, gath- 
ered in one of the large reading rooms 
and adjacent rotunda to hear addresses 
delivered by H. T. Kelly, K. C., chair- 
man of the board; Colonel James Ma- 
son, and A. R. Boswell, K. C., mem- 
bers of the first library board 26 years 
ago; Controller Harrison, representing 
the mayor and corporation of the citv, 
and President Falconer, of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. A portrait of the late 
Dr James Bain, for 25 years chief li- 
brarian of the city, was unveiled by 
George H. Locke, the present chief li- 
brarian, who delivered a dedicatory ad- 
dress, dealing with the work of the late 
head of library work in that city. 

The building is the handsomest li- 
brary structure in Canada, and was 
erected through the generosity of Mr 
Carnegie. The cost was $260,000 and 
it is a matter of congratulation to the 


members of the board that the building 
was erected within the appropriation. 
This is the fourth library dedicated since 
Mr Locke assumed office just a year 
ago. 

The McGill university of Montreal 
has a system of traveling libraries which 
is in operation throughout Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and parts of Manitoba. 
In addition to the libraries, framed 
photographs for hanging in school 
rooms, accompanied by descriptive mat- — 
ter for the use of the teachers, and sets 
of stereographs with views of Canada 
and various countries of the world, and 
illustrated lantern lectures on various 
topics, are sent out. 

These traveling libraries are loaned 
to country schools, to public libraries, 
to study clubs or to a community where 
a library club assumes responsibility. 
They are loaned for a term of six 
months, when they are returned, unless 
arrangements are made to keep them 
longer. There is a fee of $3 for each 
traveling library and $1 for renewing a 
loan. All expenses in connection with 
the traveling library are defrayed by 
the library of McGill university. 

The illustrated lectures and slides are 
loaned to teachers on condition that the 
lecture is delivered by a competent per- 
son, and in all cases to be free to chil- 
dren and to the general public who de- 
sire to attend. 

Foreign 


The annual report of the Public li- 
braries of the city of Leeds, England, 
showed the number of books borrowed 
during the year to be 1,435,945; refer- 
ence use, 125,874v. The percentage of 
fiction of the books loaned is 56 per 
cent; number of volumes in library, 
280,236. An exhibition of books re- 
lating to early and modern printing was 
most successful. 

The librarian makes a plea for more 
careful supervision of children’s read- 
ing, and ventures the prophecy, that the 
time will come when the education de- 
partment will make it compulsory for 
the teachers to watch over the reading 
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of children to a larger degree than is 
done at present. 

The Danish government is getting 
ready to institute a development of a 
system of public libraries in Copen- 
hagen and other Danish towns. The 
formation of a library commission is 
under yentilation. A beginning has been 
made by the opening of a reference 
reading room in one part of Copenhagen 
peopled principally by workingmen. A 
model library for a small town was in- 
stalled at the recent national exposition 
at Aarhus, and Danish librarians held 
a “library day” that was largely at- 
tended. The appointment of a city 
librarian for Copenhagen, and the in- 
stitution of a library school, will prob- 
ably follow soon. 


Edward M. Borrajo, for many years 
associated with the development of li- 
brary work in London, as librarian and 
curator of the city of London, died Sep- 
tember 4, at Melbourne, Victoria, 
whither he had gone in search of 
health. Mr Borrajo had been long 
identified with the work of the Library 
association, serving for many years as 
assistant secretary and subsequently on 
the council of that body. As honorary 
secretary of the reception committee of 
the International library conference of 
1897, he was the means of providing 
the brilliant program of entertainment, 
both public and private, which so 
charmed the delegates. 

Mr Borrajo was held in highest es- 
teem, not only by his peers in library 
work, but by library assistants and 
young librarians, by whom he was be- 
loved to an unusual degree. He en- 
couraged study and advancement and 
was deeply interested in higher stand- 
ards of attainment and remuneration. 
The American librarians who were 
fortunate enough to have met him, 
remember with greatest pleasure his 
courteous interest in their work, kindly 
attention to their comfort where he 
could affect matters, and his appreciation 
of every contribution to library develop- 
ment. 
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New Books 


Susanna and Sue, Wiggin, $1.50 net. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 


Mrs. Wiggin’s latest book, just from the 
press will give an hour of real pleasure. 

The story is simple, sane and sweet. 
wife seeking refuge in a Shaker settlement 
from a wayward husband, is won back from 
the peaceful life by her own realization of 
life’s true meaning. Pleasing pictures of the 
serene community life with lights and shades 
of humor and pathos. 

Dainty binding and decorated margins 
make it a charming gift book. 


Choosing a Vocation, Parsons, $1.00 
net. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The late Professor Parsons prepared, dur- 
ing the last year of his life, this little volume, 
which is so practical and must certainly be 
so helpful, that its publication deepens the 
regret that he could not have lived to carry 
on his work. The plan of the book calls 
for an experienced vocational counselor, a 
new occupation surely, but one that is so 
needful that the wonder arises that no one 
had thought of it before. A _ vocational 
counselor is a man who has made 2 study 
of people and industries, and whose _busi- 
ness it is to help young people to analyze 
themselves with regard to character, man- 
ner, mentality and physique, by means of 
honest, written answers to printed questions. 
After deducting a definite result as to 
qualifications from the personal analysis, 
there is a consideration of vocations, from 
agriculture and trades through commerce to 
the professions and artistic employments. 
Under each vocation is a table of personal 
traits especially needed for success in that 
calling’ With these two analyses and the 
aid of the vocational counselor, and knowl- 
edge of the industrial world, a wise choice 
of occupation may be made. 

Librarians should call the attention of 
school principals particularly to the value of 
this work, in assisting high-school graduates 
to determine their future career. 


For sale or exchange—Unbound series, 
for different periods, of Nation, Spec- 
tator, Annals (26 vols.), Pol. Sci. Quar., 
Conservation, Eng’g Record and 20 
other periodicals. For lists address 
City Club, Chicago. 





For sale—A complete set of Harper’s 
Monthly magazines; 86 volumes are 
bound. Mrs. A. T. Foote, 250 Webster 
avenue, Muskegon, Mich. 
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Worthy Commendation 


A prominent librarian from the East, upon recently visiting 
our store, remarked ‘‘ You have a wonderful store here! 
We have nothing like it in the East. I think we librarians 
could get many good ideas for our work through a study 


_ of your counters and the arrangement of your stock.” 


This particular librarian leamed the following facts about our house.— 
@ That we have a more complete book stock than can be found on the 
shelves of any other dealer in. the entire country.— @ That we have 
full supplies of School and College Textbooks, Scientific and Technical 
works, Theological and Religious books, and all the imported series of 
cheap Reprints. — € That we have a special department devoted en- 
tirely to the interests of Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges, and Uni- 
versity Libraries. — @ That this department handles their orders in- 
telligently and satisfactorily, and that proper prices are given on all 
library orders. 


We should like to impress these facts “upon the minds of all other 
librarians, whether or not they are already acquainted with our facilities. 
We respectfully solicit the patronage of libraries that are not now 


purchasing their books from us. 


LIBRARY -DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO 
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American Library Association 
tweenese Publishing Board  “"ni®® 








SELECTED LIST OF MUSIC 
AND BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 


This list prepared by Louisa M. Hooper, Librarian of the Brookline - 
Public Library, is now ready for distribution. It is for the use of public 
libraries and contains a scheme of classification of music and subject 
headings for the catalog. 

Part I contains a selected list of musical compositions and Part II an 
annotated list of books about music. Information is given regarding 
publishers of music, price, names of keys, editions, etc. Price, 25 cents. 


Swedish Books 


The Publishing Board has ready for distribution Foreign 
Booklist No. 5, the Selected list of Swedish books compiled 
by Valfrid Palmgren, of the Royal Library, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Books for use in public libraries have been selected for the 
list, which has been adopted for use by the League of Library 
Commissions. Price, 25 cents. 


A. L. A. Booklist Press Proofs 


These are more convenient and less expensive than the 
finished Booklist for cutting and mounting, and may be used 
for many purposes, such as a reserve buying list, order index, 
reference file, note catalog, pasting entries in books, etc. Press 
proofs are printed on one side only, thus serving the purpose 
of two copies of the Booklist. Subscription price, $1.00 a year. 


A. L. A. Catalog Rules 


Author and title entries. Price, 60 cents. 
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Great A. L. A. Bargains 








American Charities 
A Study in Philanthropy and Economics 


=p 


AMOS G. WARNER 
12mo. Cloth.  T. Y. Crowell. $2.00 net at 78c. 





Alexander Hamilton 


COMPLETE WORKS EDITED BY— 
HENRY CABOT LODGE 


The writings of Hamilton, especially on financial matters, constitute the most 
important and vital parts of American history, and this edition is absolutely complete and 
authentic, being the result of ten years’ constant work by Mr. Lodge. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons have printed it from hand-set type, of 12-point bold faced font, 
on a pure linen bond paper, with deckle edges and gilt tops. Bound in attractive and dur- 
able buckram, with leather labels. 


12 Vols. 8vo. Putnam’s Net Price, $30.00 


Our Special Offer. - - $16,75 





Dames and Daughters -of the French Court 


=By— 
GERALDINE BROOKS 


A delightful collection of memoirs of the charming and brilliant women who have 
made French history. Profusely illustrated with portraits. 


T. Y. Crowell, 1904. Absolutely Net, $1.50 
Our Special Price, - - 68c. 








CAROLINE L. HIMEBAUGH 


97 Reade Street, New York City . 








THIS AD MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER TO SECURE SPECIAL PRICES 
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—. Standardization 


The essential thing in buying library supplies, as re- 
gards utility, durability and economy, is to choose standard 
forms and sizes—those which have been adopted generally 


as the result of long experience .and trial. 


The organizer and librarian can get from Library Bu- 
reau these adopted standards, enabling the new library to 
start right and providing for future growth in the proper 


way. 


Reorders are filled without danger of error in form, 
size or quality. The volume of business in standard sup- 
plies enables Library Bureau to furnish quality at lower 


prices than would be possible otherwise. 


Library Bureau 


CHICAGO | BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF DENVER, COLO, 


ALBERT RANDOLPH ROSS, CHARLES R. DUDLEY, 
Architect. Librarian. 


The contract for the complete equipment of 
wood furniture for this building, amounting to 
$17.000, was awarded to Library Bureau at a 
preference over two of five bidders, because 
of superiority in technical features and in 


construction. 


Library Bureau 


Chicago, . Boston, New York. 
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DRAWING-INKS 

ETERNAL WRITING-INK 
ENGROSSING-INK 

iF 
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- 9 | TAURINE MUCILAGE 
IGGINS PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
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IK 79) 
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DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 

OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


ARE THE FINEST AND BEST GOODS OF THEIR KIND 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive. and ill-smelling inks and adhesives and 
adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and withal so efficient. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


Branches: Chicago, London 271 Ninth St.,. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














A Catalog of Selected Fiction 


We have compiled from a number of accredited lists of fiction a very com- 
plete and we believe a very satisfactory catalog. This catalog we 
purpose to publish in four standard editions, of 800, 1200, 1600 
and 2000 titles, respectively. 





Libraries desiring abridgements of any of the four regular editions will be 
supplied in lots of 1000 or more at the same prices as for stock 
editions. For special editions in which additions are required an 
extra charge per book is made. All editions are printed with or 
without Cutter Numbers. 


The complete catalog, 2000 titles, with or without Cutter numbers, is now 
ready ; also the edition of 800 titles, without Cutter numbers. 
With Cutter numbers, 5x7% inches, 147 p.; without Cutter 


numbers, 334x634 inches, 172 p. Singlecopies prepaid, 25c. 
Quantity price furnished on application. 


The H. W. Wilson Company, Minneapolis 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


WE invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and 
complete stock of English and American books of all publishers 
supplied at.the lowest market rates. 








SEND FOR CATALOGS 








FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention 
given to obscure and out of print publications. 


THE'BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors 
and literary affairs, with a special department for matters of interest 
to LIBRARIANS, will be sent free to any library on application. 





























A Complete Library Service 


HE fact that we carry the largest and most varied book | 


stock in the country, supplemented by our excellent facili- 
ties for promptly procuring items not in stock, including out-of- 
print and foreign publications, demonstrates the wisdom of your 
placing your orders with us if you desire prompt shipments and 
low prices. 

Write for our “1909 Clearance Catalog,’ our “‘ Monthly Bul- 
letin of New Books,” and our “ Standard Library Catalog of 
2,500 Approved Books” with supplement. 

Quotations promptly made on any list sent us. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


U’holesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers 
33 East 17th Street, New York 
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Library Needs 


in Scientific or Technical Books of all pub- 
lishers are best satisfied here, because we 
publish an extensive and varied list of 
standard texts and reference works on all 
scientific and technical subjects, and are the 
sole American Agents for the publications 
of Crosby, Lockwood & Son and Scott, 
Greenwood & Son (London), and have al- 
ways on hand a complete stock of these 
(send for descriptive catalog) as well as of 
the publications of all other foreign and 
American publishers. 

We import books ‘‘duty free.” 

We are prepared to arrange, upon re- 
quest, to submit periodically for examina- 
tion parcels of books on any subject. 


Our “Monthly Record” mailed gratis on request. 


D. Van Nostrand Company 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, NEW YORK 








4 YOU CAN PAY MORE 0 
$ AND GET LESS _ $4 














The No. 2Sun offers the greatest typewriter value, as our 


guarantee proves. 
OUR GUARANTEE 


“We serene. h geotace without charge to the original purchaser 
AT ANY TIME any part ofa SUN TYPEWRITER that wears 
out or breaks, other than ink rolls, which poten to rib- 
bons on othe: typewriters, and rubber platens, which are ex- 
pected to wear on all typewriters.”’ 


No other typewriter is guaranteed as broadly. 
Catalogue free on request 


$40 SUN TYPEWRITER MFG. COMPANY $40 


317 Broadway NEW YORK 





BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker Book Stores in Philadelphia and New York do a combined book business almost double 


that of any other concern in the trade. 


This accounts for the extraordinary purchases of remainders of editions that the Wanamaker organiza- 
LIBRARIES can secure through the Wanamaker stores, splendid 


editions of standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 
ANY BOOK EXTANT is here or will be secret *  btaicapie anywhere. Send for the Wanamaker 
BOOK CATALOGUE. Allinquiries given careful and expert attention. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


tion is constantly securing. It is why 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 











Ernst Hertzberg & Sons 


THE MONASTERY HILL BINDERY 


601-607 East Belmont Avenue 


° - CHICAGO 








Forty years’ experience in library bookbinding, Facilities for handling 
consignments rapidly. Best construction and 
Gold Medal best materials. 


St, Louis, 1904 
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NEW FROM COVER TO COVER 
WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY iy <= 


Ei \ ©a 
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new book 
exceeds in conven- 
ience, quantity, and quality, 
the old International as much 
as that surpassed the Unabridged. 
Editor in chief, Dr. W. T. Harris, former United States Com- 
missioner of Education. #@ i Webster Tradition Developed by 
Modern Scientific Lexicography, # Key to Literature of Seven Centu- 
ries. # General Information Practically Doubled. # Divided Page: 
Important Words Above, Less Important Below. # bag More 
Information of Interest to More People Than Any Other Dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 
IN SCHOLARSHIP, CONVENIENCE, AUTHORITY, UTILITY. 
Ask your bookseller for the New International or write for Specimen Pages to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


i You will do us a favor to mention this magazine. 
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Chivers Public Library Bookbinding |*vs=>>| Si,” 





The papers of the new fiction we are offering are tested before the books are bound. 
The direction of the fibre, the tensile strength of the paper folded or prepared in 
any other desirable manner for sewing will be ascertained. A binding will be con- 
trived for its special needs giving it longer and cleaner service than is otherwise possible. 

These books will have decorated backs. 

We are giving better and better value as we discover more about the papers com- 
posing the books we bind. 

Rebourd books cannot be individually treated as we deal with new books, but the 
experience and data which we accumulate are used in dealing with the same class of 
book when entrusted to us for rebinding. 

The economic results of treating books in this way can be demonstrated if librari- 
ans have books bound by the binders soliciting this class of work, and compare their 
service. 

Chivers bindings keep books cleaner and in good condition for longer and harder use. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL LISTS OF BOOKS BOUND FROM 
THE SHEETS IN CHIVERS’ NEW METHODS 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 


911-913 Atlantic Avenue, - - BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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APPLETON’S UNIVERSAL 


CYCLOPEDIA AND ATLAS}'| Bookbinding 


Last revised edition. 12 Volumes. 
Cloth Binding. Publishers’ Price, 


$48.00. Our Price, $20.00. 
Send for our bargain list of Ref- J ohn Seybold 


erence Books 























THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. PRACTICAL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. BOOKBIN DER 

















. 1540 School Street 
Foreign Books CHICAGO 


supplied at lowest rates. Largest 
stock of German Books; overstock 





of such closed out at special prices. Special attention given to library books. 
Send f : d 1 Good work. Low prices. Prompt service. 
end for our quotations and catalogs. Estimates and references cheerfully 











E. Steiger & Co., 25 Park Place, NewYork | | 4 TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED 














LIBRARY NEEDS 


We will promptly fumish, upon request, designs 
and sanaines for additional Canine and a 
needed by libraries already partly equipt. We call 
particular attention to our modern forms of display 
racks for new books, magazine racks, news- 
paper racks, settees, window seats, bulletin 
boards and umbrella racks at moderate cost 
and of Library Bureau quality. 


Library Bureau 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Special Notice 








Public Libraries 


ESTABLISHED IN 1896 


The subscription price of PUBLIC LIBRARIES, be- 
ginning January, 1910, will be $2.00 to subscribers 
in U. S. and $2.25 to foreign subscribers. Five 
subscriptions to one library, $8.00. 


A live, independent library periodical, dealing with 
every phase of library extension. 


Public Libraries 


156 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
































The 
McDevitt-Wilson 
Bargain Book Shop 


30 Church St. (near Cortlandt) 


Annex and Mail Order Department, 
.52 Dey St. 


NEW YORK CITY 








TO THE LIBRARIAN: 


You are pretty well acquainted with our facilities for handling library 
trade, but we are going to make a suggestion to you personally. Why not 
let us sell you the books you will present as Christmas gifts? We can supply 
you with any book that is published and save you money. On all the newest 
Fiction net books we can quote you just as low a price as anyone, while on 
Standard Works and other editions we can make a special McDevitt-Wilson 
bargain figure. Send us your list for Christmas and we will fill the order at 
rock-bottom prices. 

Why not get the Directors to make your library a Christmas present of 
some much needed books? Suggest a list compiled from our new 


1909-1910 FALL CATALOG 


which we shall be very happy to send you on application. It is the most 
complete catalog we have ever issued and lists books in all branches. 





The following are a few of our big bargains suitable for gifts: 


THE HISTORIC THAMES by Hillaire Belloc, 59 illustrations in color. 
J. M. Dent & Co, Royal. $8.00 ($6.00 net) - - $3.50 


BUILDERS OF FLORENCE by G. Wood Brown, M. A., 75 penand ink 
wash drawings by Herbert Railton. Quartv. Dutton. ($6.00 net) $3.50 


IN THE TRACK OF THE MOORS by Sybil Fitzgerald, 63 illustrations 
in color and many drawings. Quarto. J. M. — & Co. ene) 
3.50 


EGYPT BELOW THE CATARACT sl weer Tyan, 6o color plates. 
Quarto. ($3.50 net) - - $2.25 


MARY STUART by eee “4 ene, 45: illustrations. Dutton. $8.00 
($2.00 net) - - - $1.00 





McDEVITT-WILSON BOOK SHOP is the place to get BARGAINS for LIBRARIES 





